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(Written for Colman’s Rural World.]} 
CROSSING STOCK, 

This is done in the most heedless manntrt | 
The dairyman seeks for a male—any malé—to 
bring his cows to milk the next season, This 
may not affect hisstock, unless he keeps: calves 
to raise, as is done to a small éxtent. Thése 
calves are generally the best, in appearance. 
The blood, however, is the same; the faults of 
the male and female are there, and will devel- 
ope themselves, as well as what good properties 
may be there. es 

This is a bad way of “improving” stock, It 
is simply continuing a vitiated line without im- 
provement. We eannot look to luck—there is 
no such thing as*luck in changing breed, un- 
less the breed itself is changed—new blood t- 
fused. What Wésow we shall reap;-as well -inm 
stock as in grain. ‘ 

‘But how shall we improve our stock? By 
crossing it with what we want, if: we can find 
that. Do we want to secure milkers? Secure 
the breeds that are known forthat. If for beef, 
secure that breed. If for easy fattening—that 
must be held in view—for as you cross, so will 
you get. Do you want good form, sleek hide, a 
good face, docile temper? you are to cross with 
a male that has these qualities. Do you want 
sound heart, sound body, generally? you have 
to know your breed, your: male—and not only 
the male, the female should be of the same— 
and then you are perfectly safe. But if the 
male alone is.of that kind, there is an improve- 
ment. Secure this at all events,if you cannot 
secure both. . 

Pure in-and-in breeding will ¢ontinue blood 
pure. Thus in this way the pure blood is kept. 
So with the bad. In-and-in breeding will per- 
petuate anything, Crossing will mix, and per- 
petuate the cross. 

It will thus be seen how easily our stock can 
be directed—just as we want it—any point— 
provided the qualities are within reach; and 
there is no part of a well-settled county that 
has not more or less variety to select. from. 

It is beginning to be the business of our 
dairymen in the Eastern States and New York 
to see to the improvement of their stock, by 
raising their own calyes properly crossed by 
what constitutes the best milkers. Milk is 
their object—and the best blood for milk with- 
out much reference to the beauty of the male, 
is the point aimed at. The best cows for milk 
are also selected to breed from. In this way, 
dairies are not only improved, but permanently 
established. 

The same principle that holds good with cat- 
tle, is also applicable to sheep, horses, hogs, 
poultry, &c., composing the entire farm stock. 
It will thus be seen what a chance there is for 
improvement, not only for our dairymen, our 


_ horsemeh, and our sheep-owners, but for every 


farmer—you, dear reader, if you follow the plow. 
You have horses, and cows, and probably 
sheep (or ought to have). Now, in propagating 


have an eye out for what you want, Do you want 
to improve, say the health of your cows, or 
your hogs, get a kind that is free from the par- 
ticular difficulty yours is liable to—for physical 
defects, constitutional infirmities, are hereditary. 
If you continue to breed from the disordered 
stock, you will continue to transmit the disor- 
der—in some individuals more than in others — 


is born, ns 

_ Many pecple imagine disease an accident— 
Sometimes it is; but it is hereditary in some 
eattle to take on disease more.readily than 
others. This aptitude itself is eminently trans- 
pmissible, The common stock of the country 
is faulty in this respect. There are many pliy- 
sical defects—small chest, contracted forehead, 


not. Want to be continued, but good ones. put 
in their place, which is done by, crossing with 
the good ones, or, better, by buying, the good, 
if possible. ee 

Some cows, horses, sheep, &c. are great eat- 
ers, without returning the full benefit of what 
they eat. This is a fault, and should be avoid- 
ed in propagation, The Durham is an exam- 
ple of improvement in this respect. So is the 
Berkshire among hogs. Other instances will 
readily occur. Some sheep are greatly diseased; 
sometimes whole neighborhoods of swine are 
afflicted—sometimes with one, sometimes with 
another malady. It is laid to contagion—but 
this is seldom the case. Sometimes bad treat- 
ment. has something to do with it, as we know 
neglect often has.. But upon close examination, 
it would probably appear that the breed is in 
fault. Ifthe same kind of hogs have been al- 
ways raised, and always more or less affected, 
the evidence is then clear that the breed is dis- 
eased, And shall we continue such a breed? 
This is done throughout the country. Oh, how 
hard it is to get rid of the pestiferous stock! 
It is so hard to make a start—and thus the in- 
fected blood is permitted to course on. 


There is such a diversity of quality in stock 
of all kinds, that @ man can have almost what 
he wants. If a straight leg is wanted, either in 
a horse or cow, he can have that; if a smooth 
temper, nothing easier than to get good natu- 
red blood—not the ferocious, bellowing bull, or 
vicious horse, but the even-tempered, the do- 
cile kind. It is what weall want. Some want 
mettle in a horse, There are the mettlesome 
breeds; the slow blood, if you like it, A 
breachy “‘crittur’”’, of all things, is to he avoid- 
ed. This is hereditary, but also greatly sus- 
ceptible of tuition. A wild, breachy quality is 
now and then seen; while some cows. and 
sheep will not step.over a board out of their 
inclosure, give them all the chance in the world, 

We should, then, look to health in crossing 
or propagating our stock—to disposition, : to 
comeliness, to profitable qualities of all kinds: 
A man must be a judge of these things—and 


must be an ignorant man enough, if. ‘he: does’ 
not know what he wants. | ak Bi 





your stock—and who does not, to some degree? 


but continue in the main as sure as the stock |i 


large bones, unsymmetrical body. These do Gi; 7 


who is not, to. a greater. or lesser extent?:. It, 


In selecting the male (andthe female aswell) | 






of 4H individdal. Blood ‘will tell; it is the 
onlgfreliable thing. A handsome breed will 
brégé™ handsome.’ ‘A handsome individual may | 
be Handsome, and yet never breed handsome. 
The@#hick-chested, the thin-necked, the straight- 
lin€@ are qualities of blood. Fat forming is an- 
otligt quality y milk producing, another. Have 
we @id enotigh to stimulate (if not more) to 
fi@n in this matter? If we have, we are paid 
for @ur effort. ene ‘ F.G. 


o&% GROUND AS A MULCH. 

mich is recommended, especially in the case 
of fit trees, berries, &c. Grass, witha mulch 
n nure, is certainly benefitted, whether it is 
re. owing to the strength, or the power of re- 
ig moisture. 

are we not carrying, this matter too far? 
ae itself isa powerful mulch; yet there is 
nothing that draws the moisture from the 
grognd so.successfully ag grass, or any kind of 
PRR p, “Mowiyour'gress, wad see: what. a 
hard and obdurate soil you have. 

What then are we to do for a mulch, or to 
prevent:theeffects of adrouth? Thank fortune, 
there is.a remedy; and it is animprover of 
the soil withal. It is. what our best farmers 
well know—a mellow top-soil. Do you think it 
mattersany whether you apply sawdust, or tan 
bark, or straw, or ground? Yes, ground retains 
moisture the longest... It is therefore best. 

What! put on ground, when you have ground 
already! Why not mellow your soil, the top? 

Ah! that is it. Indeed, why not? It is for 
this reason that our very best farmers cultivate 
their.land so much, You will see them mellow 
and stir the soil as though they were playing. 

“A mere stirring of the soil—what good can 
that do?” ° You naturally inquire. 

Well; it has this secret about it, that it en- 
riches the soil, or prepares it the better to grow 
what you putin it, But this fine top-soil, is 
a thorough mulch. There ie none like it. Be- 
sides, as we have said, itincreases the richness. 
Here, in our heavy valley soil, deep, and rich, 
and mellow, there is no difficulty. The earth 
produces in a dréuth, Not so well as it would 
in moist or more favorably growing weather. 
But it does very ‘well. Thereare however ex- 
ceptions—and these are too frequent. And 
what is the reason Of it? This: we plow too 
wet: one wet plowing will hurt the soil for years. 
And how many farms are there that have not 
been hurried through in ‘a wet time? We are 
all apt to be delinquents here, though some less 
than others. Mulch then by mellowing your 
top-soil thoroughly—but better’ still, your 
ground ‘throughout. Or, spread ‘a coat’ of 
thoroughly fine ri¢h soil over your ground in- 
stead’ ‘of straw: If soil cannot be had—if a 
couttry is so thoroughly that‘no’ natural 
Ralsieeen'be had; Se desoena to theold method 
—straw; around your berries,.or where you 
wish less heat, as the light color reflects in- 
stead of absorbs the heat, besides keeping the 
moisture in ‘the ground. As'wéhave’ said, on 
‘meadows you need manure; soon grain-fielde ; 
so in. many places.. Manure has the advantage 


































Important Requisitesin Cheese Making. 
One of the means employed to give cheese a 
rich cream color, is to expose the curd, before and 
after salting, to the air, instead of hurrying it 
into the hoop and press, as is usual with the 
majority of dairymen. Every cheese .maker 
must. have observed the fine golden color, ac- 
quired by particles of curd that have accidently 
remained out of the hoop, and been exposed 
during the day to the atmosphere. This is the 


precise color desired by the dealers, andin warm 
weather, an exposure long enough for the de- 
sired color is practicable and the appearance of 
the curd can be materially changed for the bet- 
ter, by letting it remain in the vat, or tub, until 
it has acquired the proper temperature for the 
press. It is always preterable to cool the curd” 
in this way, instead of using water or cold whey 
on the curd, as is sometimes done for this pur- 
pose, as these last havea tendency to impoverish 
the cheese by washing out a portion of its rich- 
ness, besides injuring somewhatits flavor, Fine 
flavor, quality and the proper texture in cheese, 
are imporiant requisites to ready sales and good 
prices, but all these maybe present and yet the 
cheese sell low in market, from its bad appear- 
ance... The eye must be suited, as well as the 
taste, and: it isdifficult to make the consumer be- 
lieve that pale, white cheese is as rich as that 
which has a fine cream color. 

Again, many dairymen are troubled, more or 
less, in preserving a smooth, elastic rind—the 
rind checks, and deep cracks are found here and 
there in the cheese. This results often, and for 
the most part, from the air being allowed to 
blow on the young cheeses; cheese when it 
comes from the press, and for several days after, 
or until the rind hasa firm consistency, should 
be kept where the air may not blow directly 
upon it, and washing the cheese twice a week 
with hot sweet whey, will add much to its out- 
ward appearance. 

Annato is in general use during the spring and 
fall for coloring milk for cheese making, but as 
much ‘of it is adulterated with poisonous mate- 
rials, its use should be avoided in summer when 
the desired color to the cheese can be obtained, 
as described above.—| Country Gentleman. 





To Prevent Carrie From Jumpinc.—At the 
last meeting of the Am. Inst. Farmers’ club, 
the tellowing novel way of preventing cattle 
from’ jumping fences was stated : 

“We lately learned a curious remedy to pre- 
vent steers from jumping fences, which is so 
easy of application and appears so effectual, 
that we give it to the public, It is simply to 
clip off theeye-lashes of the upper lids with a 
pair of scissors, and the ability or dispogition 
to jump is as effectually destroyed asSampson’s 
power was by the loss of his locks. The ani- 
mal will not attempt a fence until his eyelashes 
are grown again. Of this we are informed by 
Samuel Thorne, the great breeder of Duchess 
county, who assured us that he had tested it 
upon a pair.of very breachy oxen. As it was 
of great value to him he hopes it will be tried 
by others,” 





Crrpsinc iN Horses.—There are various 
reasons assigned for this habit in horses. If 

ou watch the horse in the operation, he will 
be seen to. grip his teeth hard down on some 
solid substance. The action is, undoubtedly, 
caused by some unpleasant sensation about the 
mouth or throat, Varinas remedies have been 
suggested, but the only one which has proved 
effective is a.strap buckled tightly around the 
throat, yet not so tightly as to obstruct the 





of enriching as well as_ keeping moist, which 
no eo will dispute. Saieehe shauld be 
used whenever it cah. Buta méllow si 
firet; great, best requisite, to overcome ¢ 





blood must be looked to, and not the mere look 





breathing,» but or wrmeve | so to give pretty 

ng pressure. The trouble is not regarded a 
serious one, and on this account has not 
ived the attention which it otherwise would, 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
BREEDING DAIRY STOCK, 

This is ditferent from breeding for beef. The 
Short Horns are the best for beef: Ayrshire, 
Alderney, and others, are the best (as pure 
breeds) for the dairy. This iscommon consent. 
But the Short Horns, on the native stock, have 
proved excellent for milk—and some, we may 
say many, dairymen—succeed best in this way. 
Many, however, prefer the native stock ; this 
is particularly so in some parts of the East. 
There is, therefore, a diversity of opinion, all 
growing out of practice—actual teet—and that 
for years, thoroughly. Thisis owing to locality, 
and alsoto other causes—feed, climate, water, 
&c. Where the cleanest pastures and the 
sweetest feed can be obtained, in addition to the 


_purest water, there the greatest advantages are 


secured. ; 

The native stock, when properly selected and 
carefully bred, will GzneraLiy do best for the 
dairy. But selections must be made, and the 
best stock kept; otherwise other breeds are apt 
to carry the palm. It is, therefore, getting to 
be the practice of the best dairymen to raise 
their own stock. The idea of buying from the 
drover is being discarded. In Herkimer county 
(N.Y.), where dairying is carried on to a great- 
er and more successful extent than in any other 
part of the country, the dairymen used to pur- 
chase their stock, driven from the West and 
other parts: but their dairies were fast being 
ruined by the process—abortion being one of 
the evils charged to this practice of miscellane- 
ous selection. 

The native stock, therefore, takes the prece- 
dence—or the native, crossed by the Short 
Horns, Devons, or some other blood. It seems 
the native must be the foundation. Dairyman. 


ere 


THE WAY TO BUILD A STACK. 

There is much more science involved in build- 
ing s stack of either hay, loose grain or bundles, 
in a correct manner, than there is in erecting 
a ween that will stand the test of wasting 
and raging elements of time and changing 
weather. 

The main point is to build a stack so as to 
turn all the rain off the stack, instead of turn- 
ing it towards the middle of the stack, where it 
would produce more or less damage. 

Beginners will almost always commence at 
the circumference or outside of the stack, in- 
stead of commencing in the middle. Whether 
a stack is to be made of bundles or of loose 
materials, it should always be commenced in 
the middle. And the middle should always be 
kept fullest—from one to two feet higher than 
the outside, and well presseddown. The mid- 
dle should always be trod down more closely 
than the outside, so that when the stack comes 
to settle, the outside will settle more than the 
middle, and thus tend to give a good inclina- 
tion to the straw on the outside, and will carry 
off the water readily. 

It is better to make round stacks than those 
having square corners, because such square 
corners will never settle down evenly with the 
sides; and they will not carry off the rain as 
well as if the top were round. 

As soon asa stack is built as high as the 
bilge, care must be exercised to give more in- 
clination to the sheaves, by keeping the middle 
fuller; and the sheaves must be crowded as 
closely together as they can be, to keep the 
water from falling down on to the course of 
sheaves below. : 

When stacks are built of loose materials, the 
stacker should be careful to place as many of 
the straight bunches of straw up and down the 
stack on the outer course, as he ean convenient- 
ly. These long straws will turn off the water 
almost as well as a board. 


BUCKWHEAT. 

The buckwheat crop is one which, during the 
coming season, should be largely cultivated. 
Every available acre of land should be brought 
into profitable play during these times, in order 
that the resources of the country may be 
fully developed, and its preeeny increased. 
Amongst the means of adding to our resources, 
we may name the cultivation of buckwheat. 
This grain may be grown on land which is too 
poor to produce almost any other crop, and 
especially upon that which has been cropped 
and not manured, as wheat stubble of the 
present year. 

- It is contended by some that buckwheat is an 
exhausting crop; but itis doubtful whether it 
exceeds, in this particular, any of the other 
cereals. Where such results are anticipated, it 
may be well to apply a dressing of bone dust, 
super-ph te, or, what has been found to be 
equally advantageous, leached ashes, It is 
not well to have the soil too rich, or to apply 
manures of a highly stimulating character. to 
this crop, as the stalks become too rank, full to 
the ground, and light seed and small quantity 











are the consequence, besides great difficulty in 
curing, as the stem of the plant is very succu- 
lent. 

The proper time for cutting buckwheat is im- 
portant. If delayed till tully ripe, a great por- 
tion of the seed will be lost, as it readily sepa- 
rates from the stem. If, on the other hand, it 
is cut too soon, there is great difficulty in cur- 
ing the succulent stalks. Probably the best 
time for cutting is wher some of the seeds only 
are fully ripened ; but under any circumstances, 
there will bea loss of seed, in congequence of 
the irregularity of the ripening. In sowing it 
is well not to seed too thickly. From half a 
bushel to three pecks per acre will be found 
sufficient, as a general rule. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
Attractions of Farming. 

When the first grass comes out thick in the 
spring—when it thickens still more as the 
warm rains come on—is there a sight nicer in 
the world? Especially is this so with clover, 
tender, gray-dappled clover. 

Then, with a field of wheat, starting up 
thick, and so cleanly grecn, washed by: the 
showers! You mark it with the greatest in- 
terest. 

And the trees—your trees—after showing a 
sight that is unsurpassed in the world (when 
they blossom)—what fruit will they hand to 
you! 

These things are not what a machine shop or 
a city will produce. Where, on earth, will you 
find such a sight: only in nature, which doeth 
all things well, if we do but our part? 

Look in midsummer and in the fall; and 
then what have you? The fields are actually 
crowded with the green luxuriance—flowered, 
picturesque. If there is a finer sight in the 
world, it is the corn-field, that rises so tall and 
so dense, just like a great cloud, where, in the 
spring, there was only naked ground. The 
first tender grass is a hope within you—the 
blossoms add to this—then, the fullness of sum- 
mer, and the fruitful autumn. 

We do not realize enough the beauty of these 
things: the refined men of the world do this: 
the farmer does it too little—he is not in love 
enough with nature. 

To be among the green surroundings! such 
@ soft, springy carpet of grass! grain waving 
on either hand! the woods clothed and the 
trees in your field—what wealth! And the 
breeze comes fanning you, deeply scented! the 
clouds hover over you as with outstretched 
arms—or the etill broader sky, infinite for you. 

But what if you neglect your farm? How 
do you feel, then? Are you doing justice to 
your children? What do your neighbors say ? 
much more than you hear them say! Farm- 
ing has its own reward. The blessing goes 
with the labor; the curse with idleness. How 
nature tries to do her part! how she wants us 
to do ours, inviting us constantly with her beau- 
ty. F. G. 
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BREEDS AND SPECIES OF CATTLE. 

The greatest uaturalist of the day, Prof. 
Agassiz, has shown some things with respect to 
breeding cattle, that it will be well for every 
breeder to note. He has shown that we use the 
word hybrid in a wrong sense. It has reference 
only to the mixture of species, and not mere 
breeds, which are only varieties or accidents. 
The bovine or cattle tribe are a species. But 
the different kinds of cattle, such as the Durham, 
Devon, &c., are only varieties—and to cross 
them, is nottoget a hybrid. This can only be 
done where two species are united. Thus the 
mule is a familiar instance of a hybrid, formed 
by the union of the horse and the ass. 

The point of importance is; the improvement 
of stock by the union of breeds. This is the 
point with which we have to do. Now, in 
crossing the different breeds, we have but the 
same thing, the same species continued; and 
the qualities which belong to one breed or va- 
riety distinct from another, are extraneous of 
the species—are not permanent—are not repro- 
duced at one crossing. Many things—accidents, 
so called, are found, which are not characteris- 
tics of the species. These are produced by feed, 
treatment, climate, and other causes, but affect 
not the primary qualities which make up the 
bovine proper as a line. 

These accidents, which produce varieties, 
may, however, be transmitted—but not so im- 
mediately and effectually as the more general 
principles of the species: Agassiz says they 














will be re-produced in three generations: hence, 
we are referred as far back, at least, as the 
grandfather. The breed is included in three 
generations; and it requires sometimes the 
third generation to secure the expected quality: 
we should, therefore, not be discouraged at one 
or two trials. 


CURING HAY. 

It is in the power of the farmer to furnish his 
stock next winter with almost the green grass 
of the pasture. He has but to cut his hay in 
due time, and cure it well. We wish the read- 
er would heed this injunction, and be benefitted. 
With the same amount of labor it may be done; 
and the benefit of feed is at least half more than 
with the usual way. 

Cut before the grass (clover especially) is in 
blossom—just when it is getting into bloom, 
when but few heads are colored, and the mul- 
titude are green and smal!. You will have all 
the juices of the grass crop, without the hard 
fibre of the matured stalk—you will have espe- 
cially the sugar and the starch—important ele- 
ments in feed. 





You will thus cut crass, so to speak. And, 


you want to get this to your stock in the win- 
teras nearin the grass condition as possible— 
and you can be pretty successful. Cut your 
hay (without dew is better,) and spread at once. 
Keep stirring, so as to expose to the air; and 
after several hours, according to the heat, when 
it is well wilted, throw into cocks. Let them 
besmall. Keep here untouched for three days. 
A littlesooner, or alittle later, will not materi- 
ally affect it: longer time, if anything is prefer- 
able. | 

Then spread out to the air for several hours, 
for less time, if the sun shines hot, and in with 
it. This is all that is necessary. Some people 
prefer to sprinkle a little salt with the hay when 
they mow it away, say 4 to 6 quarts tothe ton. 
This is about the proportion of salt to hay the 
cattle need. But this is generally dispensed 
with—and hay goes in clear. 

In winter it will come out pretty much as it 
goes in—a yellowish green, fragrant and plia- 
ble—not ground up (the leaflets off, leaving the 
bare stalk,) nor dusty. It is grass cured. Throw 
it to your cows, to your young stock, to your 
horses, and you will see almost a miracle.— 
They will devour it as greedily as grass, and 
thrive about as well as when fed in the field. 
The cows will give milk abundantly—much 
more than with the best Timothy (if clover is 
used, and which we mean more particularly in 
this article, )—the young stock of all kinds will 
thrive remarkably; horses will do less well, 
but still well. Timothy, and that more matur- 
ed, seems best for horses, though we have 
never seen the difference ourselves. 

You have as sleek stock as the grass of the 
pastures would make it—healthy, hearty and 
in good condition all round. And this is all 
that is needed to winter your stock. For milch 
cows, roots or meal are sometimes given in ad- 
dition. 

In curing your hay in the cock, the hay cap 
is a guarantee against rain: it has saved much 
hay. In fair weather this, of course, is not 
needed, as the little bleaching on the outside is 
of little consequence. Let each one do ag he 
thinks best. But do not run away with the 
idea that your hay treated in this way is not 
dry enough. We have known hay drawn in 
(clover) when well wilted, and nor cured in the 
cock—drawn in the day it was cut, and cut be- 
fore it was in blossom—hay that came out 
mouldy when fed from the mow, that was yet 
eaten with the greatest relish, and did excel- 
lently well. It is almost impossible to spoil 
clover when cut green: it can only be done by 
drying it thoroughly: when mature, it is al- 
ready spoiled. 

Timothy is more delicate than clover, an 
requires more cate. Mould will affect it more 
perceptibly. But, whether clover or Timothy, 
iF the rains bother you considerably—and you 
have no hay caps—and the rainy weather ex- 
tends the time beyond the three or four, or even 
five days of sweating (the time hay is left in 
the cock), draw in as soon as you can get the 


outside drained of the wet, and salt as before 
indicated. You need borrow no further trouble. 
This is the only true way to secure hay. 





Vain glory isa flower which never comes to 
fruit. : 
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Poultry Keeping on a Large Scale. 

A correspondent of the Country Gentleman with 
the signatureof W. H. H., writes: 

I keep from 100 to 200 fowls, mostly of the 
Black Spanish.breed, and keep them confined 
the year round, but disease is not known among 
them, and I can assure you that they do full as 
well as those kept by others,. who believe that 
fowls cannot do as well unless they are kept 
scratching. My yard is only 25 by 60 feet, 
filled 12 inches deep with leached ashes and 
fine sand. I havea large box containing some 
thirty bushels of burnt shells and bones, which 
the fowls have free access to, and when the top 
becomes too dirty, I take it off and put it 
arovnd my grape vines. My gardener raises 
600 heads of cabbage, annually, which are fed 
to them through the winter, and in summer he 
gives them lettuce, all they want. I have a 
contract for ten beef heads weekly, and give 
them plenty of sour milk, in addition to all of 
which they have free access to a mixture of corn, 
oats, wheat and barley, which is kept in a bin 
holding some forty bushels, so constructed as to 
regulate itself, and not allow fowls to waste a 
grain or scratch in it. My watering trough is 
also so constructed as only to admit the heads 
of the fowls, and is always full of pure, clean 
water, which is of more importance than any- 
thing eise in keeping poultry healthy. 

A barrel of lime, a bucket and_a brush, are 
indispensable articles in a poultry house, and 
should be used every rainy day (and oftener 
during such a drouth as we have had lately, )— 
whitewashing everything but the floor, and 
using the lime dust on that. But wash the floor 
first. I. have tried ail your vermin preven- 
tives, and everybody’s else, but never succeeded 


in keeping my fowls free until I found a remedy 


by experimenting. 

The nests are so constructed asto be all taken 
apart in two minutes; they are perfectly smooth 
inside and out, and once in every two months I 
have them taken down, cleanly washed, and 
then thoroughly coated with common whale 
oil, and have never yet seen a single louse near 
them, nor can one be found around my premises. 
The oil we apply with a common brush, and it 
can be relied upon as being a sure preventive 
against vermin or fowls. 
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EDIZOR'S TABLE. 


Renewal of Subscriptions. 


Our readers will recollect that the change 
from the Monthly Vattey Farmer to the Semi- 
Monthly Rurat Wor.p, was made suddenly. 

Most of our subscribers remitted only $1—the 
price of the Monthly. They did not know of 
the change we had made. 

We hope they have been pleased with our 
new Journal, and that they will want a contin- 
uation of its visits. They can remit singly or 
form clubs—either for six months or for one 
year, as they see proper. Our club terms are: 
4 copies one year, $6.00; or 4 copies six months 
$3. Will not every subscriber endeavor to 
form a club for the balance of the year at least. 


Trial Subscribers. 


Many farmers have never taken an agricul- 
tural paper, and think they never will. They 
do not know of the vast amount of valuable 
matter they contain during the year. They 
know nothing of the hints, suggestions, facts, 
recipes, &c., they furnish. For the advertise- 
ments alone, a home agricultural journal is 
worth the subseription price. All the new and 
improved labor-saving machines are advertised; 
and a farmer to keep pace with this advancing 
age, must know what they are and avail him- 
self of their use. This is a good time for farm- 
ers tosubscribe. Theycan try our Journal the 
balance of the year at a small cost, and then 
wil! be able to determine whether they want to 
continue it; and we predict there will not be 
one in a hundred who will not want to receive 
its regular visits. We will send the Rural World 
to any subscriber for the balance of the year 
in clubs of four or more at 75 cents. We feel 
confident our patrons will, one and all, strive to 
swell our list all in their power. Scattered 
over so large an extent of territory they can 
accomplish wonders, Let clibs pour in from 
all quarters. ; 


-~ 
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Gopry’s Lapr’s Boox for June is received— 
a superb number. This magazine should. be 
taken by every family im the land. Published 














by L. A. Godey, Philadelphia, $3.00 per annum... 
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GRAPE CULTURE. 

The following article gives the manner of 
grape culture by Glidden, of Ohio. 

Mr. Glidden lets his vines grow and make 
all the wood he can coax them to—and then 
“feeds” them to make them produce fruit— 
feeds them every day during the season. 

His ground is hard clay, soil of the Ohio 
river bottom. 

1. He makes it as rich as possible with sta- 
ble manure, to the depth of 15 to 18 inches, 
mixing in lime to a considerable quantity, and 
sand enough to make the ground, after it is pre- 
pared, light and porous. His ground gives to 
the foot almost like a sponge. 

He digs a trench 3} feet deep and 3} feet 
wide, throwing the prepared earth on the other, 
and sets in the trench the posts for an arbor. 
In the bottom of the trench he places bones 
from the slaughter house, to the depth of 5 or 
6inches; upon the bones he packs solid about 
18 to 20 inches of stable manure, upon the 
top of which he puts the prepared earth, taken 
from the top of the trench in digging, and the 
clay from the bottom is spread over the sur- 
face of the ground. 3, He sets his plants. 
After that, he never digs the ground, but ap- 
plies all “feed” in a top-dressing. 

4. In the case of bearing vines, every day 
when it does not rain, the whole surface of the 
ground is freely sprinkled with water, from the 
time the grapes are formed until ripe. All the 
summer, all his vines are fed with lime water, 
about two-thirds of a bucket-ful of lime to 80 
gallons of water, and all the soap suds and 
dish water from the kitchens is fed to the vines. 
The heavy bunches are tied up with twine to 
support them. 

5. He nips back the bearing branches, going 
over the vines about three times, to equalize 
their growth, lets them grow no longer than 8 
or 10 inches, and keeps them there. 

6. After bearing—at the proper season he 
cuts off all the bearing branches smooth to the 
vines ; the next season, the bearing branches 
again shoot out at the same place. He then 
gives the whole surface of ground a coating of 
manure and sawdust on the top of that. 

7. The posts of this arbor (three or four in- 
ches square, painted,) are set above seven feet 
apart, the centre of the trenches being about the 
same distance between ; posts about seven feet 
high. Iron rods, round, one-fourth of an inch 
in diameter, run through the posts, and along 
the top of thearbor. The vines run across the 
arbor on the top, about six or seven inches 
apart. In bearing, the blue sky overhead is 
scarcely to be seen from the bunches of blue 
grapes. As the sun sets and shines in on the 
sides of the arbor, mist can be seen falling from 
the vines almost like rain. 

8. No mother ever nursed her child with 
more unwearying and tender care that does 
Mr. Glidden his grapes. But they repay all 
time, all care bestowed. 

9. Mr. Glidden’s grapes never blight or rot; 
never fail!—[Cin. Gaz. 











Musuroous—How to Know Tuew.—So man 
accidents from mistaking the poisonous me 
stool for the edible mushroom occur, that too 
much caution cannot be used in gathering them 
for the table, and none but experienced hands 
should be trusted. Without giving the botani- 


cal characters, we notice some of the marks by 
which they may be distingnishe’ 
- The mushroom has no bad smell. The skin 


on the top of the mushroom will readily peel 
off. The gills or plates on the under side of 
the mushroom are of a white and pinkish or 
rosy hue, and though turning brownish by age, 
et never of that lurid brown of the toadstool. 
henprinkled with salt and allowed to stand 

a few hours, the mushroom gives out juice, but 
the toadstool becomes dry and leathery. If all 
these characters are united in the specimen it 
may be safely eaten, otherwise it should be re- 


jected. 


FROM KENTUCKY. 

N. J. Cotman, Esq: I notice in the Rural 
World, that you request subscribers to give you 
items of rural affairs from their different local- 
ities occasionally. 

We have had a remarkable early spring here, 
and vegetation has the appearance it usually 
has about the 25th of May. Apples are as 
large or larger than ounce balls; grapes are 
beginning to bloom, and other things in pro- 
portion, 

It has rained here almost incessantly this 
spring, until the last two weeks. April 23d, we 


-had a considerable fall of snow, but it did not 


lie on the ground. There was some frost about 
that time, which thinned out the embryo fruit 
considerably. 

I notice in my orchards, that seedling peach- 
es have not fallen off so badly as the budded; 
but the leaves of the seedlings are badly curled, 
while the budded are scarcely injured. 

The Baltimore Rose is my most productive 
peach, and grows to perfection, while Bennett’s 
Mammoth, Dr. Wood, Burdinal’s Superb, 
Grosse Mignonne, and a number of others, 
have proved worthless from rotting or unpro- 
ductiveness. If I had to plant again, I would 
not plant more than six kinds out of forty odd 
I have now growing. 

My experience with grapes is something sim- 
ilar to reports from Missouri. 

Norton’s Virginia grows to great perfection ; 
vine remarkably vigorous and hardy ; berry free 
from rot or mildew, and will hang on the vine 
until completely dried up. 

The Taylor, or Bullit, I have found rather 
un productive—and I supposed it was caused by 
ite wonderful wood growth. In trimming this 
time, I only shortened in the laterals, and left 
considerable more vine. The result is a fine 
prospect for grapes. 

Concord, hardy and productive. 

Delaware has proved rather delicate—a shy 
bearer, and has winter killed. I am sorry it 
does not sustain its great reputation here, as it 
is a fine flavored grape. 

I have fruited the Scuppernony here, but it 
winter kills. 

This section of country here about the foot 
of the mountains, appears to be naturally adapt- 
ed to the growth ofthe vine. Where the forest 
trees are cut off, if left to itself, in a few years 
it becomes one tangled mass of wild vines that 
nothing of the stock kind can penetrate. 

As for fruit trees, I think I have some that 
will excel even your boasted Missouri growth. 
Trees eight years old that will measure two 
feet girth at the base, and nearly as smooth as 
a water-sprout. The bark on the Newtown 
Pippins that have borne two years is smooth. 

There is a growing interest in these matters 
here, and I wish the Rural World could be 
scattered abroad amongst our people to guide 
and instruct them. C. Moran. 

Big Hill, Madison Co. Ky., May 8th. 


Receipt for Black Raspberry Wine. 

Provide a barrel or cask with bung; if it 
holds more than you wish to make, it is no 
matter. Take 4 quarts dry or 5 quarts wine 





wine you wish to make. Mash or reduce toa 
fine pomace, and add to the mass 3 lbs. good 
sugar (once refined) for every gallon of wine, 
with. warm soft water sufficient to make the 
mass liquid. Prepare a barrel with holes in bot- 
tom and clean straw like a leach, and put the 
mass to drain through, and add to the pomace, 
as it becomes dry, lukewarm soft water till you 
have the desired quantity of clear liquor. Place 
the cask in a secure place in a cool cellar. 


Make the bung 1} inches long, and bore half 
through it from the top with half inch bit, and 
the rest of the way with gimblet—insert half 
inch lead tube 10 or 12 inches long, and make 
both bung and tube air-tight in their places by 
putty or wax. Now, with a tumbler of water 
sitting near the bung, bend the tube over till 
the end dips under the water. In this way, 
the gas will escape in bubbles through the wa- 
ter, but no air can reach the wine; and ifthe 
bubbles cease before about six weeks, see to the 
putty around the bung and tube. When the 
bubbles cease it is fit for use, but keep bunged 
tight without racking off, and it will improve by 





|age.—[H. H. Doolittle. 


RORAL WORLD AND VALLEY FARMER. 





THE VAPORER MOTH. _ 

Ep. Runa Wor.p: Enclosed please find thitee 
nests of some pest to the fruit grower. I found 
them on a plum tree, the first of the kind that 
has appeared with me. I have examined all of 
my trees, but find them on but onetree. Please 
give full information about the worm and its 
habits, that may hatch from these nests. 

A. J. Ranpatt, Aviston, Ill. 





We forwarded the cocoons to Benj. D. Walsh, 

Esq., the distinguished Illinois Entomologist, 
and the following is his reply: 
Ep. Rurat Worip: The whitish web-like 
nests, about 1} inch long, and covered outside 
with a mass of whitish eggs, each about the 
size of a mustard seed, sent you by Mr. A. J. 
Randall, are the cocoons of the common Vapor- 
er Moth (Orgyia leucostigma). They occur not 
only on the plum tree, where Mr. Randall found 
them, but also on the apple and a variety of 
other trees. The caterpillar that hatches out 
from the eggs in the spring, is an exceed- 
ingly beautiful one, with a coral-red head 
and long black plumes or pencils of hairs 
at each extremity of its body. The male 
moth or “miller,” which hatches out from 
the pupa or chrysalis the same season, is dull 
brown and about 1} inch across the expanded 
wings. The female moth is wingless, which is 
the reason that she always lays her eggs on 
the cocoon. The former is figured in the illus- 
trated edition of Harris’ Jnjurious Insects (plate 
vii. fig. 4), the latter on figs. 2. and 3 of the 
same plate. Fig. 1, of the same plate, repre- 
sents the caterpillar, and Fig. 5 one of the nests 
or cocoons. Ordinarily these caterpillars do 
not occur in large numbers, but caseg are on 
record where they have stripped whole trees. 

As these cocoons remain with the eggs at- 
tached to them on the trees all through the 
winter, and are very conspicuous objects, it is 
an easy matter then to nip the evil in the bud. 
Careful orchardists go over the trees at this 
season of the year to destroy the knob-like 
masses of eggs of the common “‘caterpillar” of 
the apple tree (Clisiocampa americana), which, 
by the way, is four times as numerous here 
this epring as I ever saw it before. While per- 
forming this operation, the cocoons of the Va- 
porer Moth may easily be destroyed at the 
same time. Bens. D. Watsu. 





The Apple and Cut Worm. 

The cutworm can be easily destroyed by light- 
ing bright fires just et dark, in open grass fields, 
say one fire to fouracres; this done for ten days, 
at the right time, for a few years, would effect- 
ually destroy them. Just at night, before the 
dew gets heavy, is the time they fly about in 
quest of a suitable place to deposit their eggs, and 
seeing the light they rush into it. 

Just so with the fly that begets the apple 
worm; it flies out just at dark, and perforates 
theskin of the growing apple, to deposit theegg 
which soon hatches and makes wormy fruit, as 
all western farmers know to be almost univer- 
sal this year. By lighting bright fires in the 
orchard near the trees that firet mature, the fly 
will be attracted to the light and be destroyed, 


measure of good ripe berries for every gallon of und thereby save the fruit from this very de- 


structive enemy. ’ 

Any practical man can see the benefit of such 
a plan if it succeeds, and any one can test the 
thing for himself in the following manner: 
Take half adozen common cut worms, put them 
in a glass jar half full of loose moist earth, 
keep it so, in a suitable place where light and 
air are abundant, cover so as to prevent escape, 
feed with plaintain and lettuce, or any tender 
plant, every evening, plentifully, and the whole 
secret can be learned in a practical manner, if 
you do not forget to exercise patience. The 
same must be done with an apple that hasa 
worm in it, the earth in the jar being kept warm 
and moist, to prevent the apple from withering, 
and placing a emall twig in, for the worm to 
come out upon. 

When the fly or miller of any insect is thus 
identified, it will be recognized in the field and 
orchard and its habits soon learned ; that, once 
done, means for its destruction may be devised 
to suit circumstances and location.—-| Rural 
New Yorker. 


Fruit trees on a farm are the worst enemy of 
the doctor. Do farmers asa body, believe it? 
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DWARF FRUIT TREES. 

Sometimes our dwarf trees strike a very 
favorable soil and circumstances, and grow 
more vigorously than it is desirable dwarf 
trees should do. Espeeially is this-so of the 
dwarf Cherry.. The best remedy for this 
is to caretully dig the tree up, and reset 
it again immediately after. Indeed, wheth- 
er they grow very vigorously or not, most dwarf 
trees are improved by a biennial or triennial 
transplanting. It is not essential to good suc- 
cess; but is one of the ingredients in perfect 
culture. 

Dwarf.trees can be set from eight to ten feet 
apart, and a great number of all sorta set in a 
half acre lot. They bear fruit in a very few 
years, and afford much pleasure to the enthusi- 
ast in promological knowledge, by the oppor- 
tunity they afford of testing and becoming ac- 
quainted with many kinds, and learning what 
varieties are best suited to his place and his 
taste, and all their little peculiarities. They 
furnish him with material on which to exercise 
his pruning and training skill—they consti- 
tute in fact, one of the most perfect schools of 
Horticulture—and one who has been through 
a course of study therein, though but for an 
hour a day fora year, deserves, to be elect- 
ed, without further qualification, a member 
of the nearest Horticultural Society.—[ Gard. 
Monthly. 
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A FRUIT LADDER, 
In a number of the Maine Farmer, we find the 
following suggestion as to the making of a 
fruit-ladder: 


Split an ash or spruce pole to within a few 
feet of the end; then put on a ring or insert a 
wrought nail and clinch it, 80 as to prevent the 
pole from splitting farther; spread it the right 
width for a ladder, until near the crotch, where 
it must gradually curve; confine it in this 
shape; bore and insert rounds the proper dis- 
tance and it is ready to poke up through any 
little opening, and will rest firmly against a 
small branca where a common ladder would 
often cant or twist about. 

We havea fruit-ladder different from the 
above, and more complicated and unwieldly ; 
but much better adapted to trees that bear the 
weight of a ladder and a man. We took a 
common ladder some twelve feet in length, 
bored a five-eighths hole between the firat and 
second rounds at the top; a pair of legs on 
supports, fitting to the outside of the top, as 
long as the ladder, and spreading six feet at 
the bottom, is prepared, and an iron bolt passed 
through both, andkeyed. Thelegsarestrength- 
ened with ties, and afford a perfectly safe lad- 
der to get at the outer branches of large as 
well as small trees, being self-supporting. The 
ladder separated from these legs, can of course 
be used for any ordinary purpose. 





App.es Unrips WHEN Picxep.—I have picked 
apples which, when ripe, are striped with deep 
red, so early that the skin was entirely green, 
and before full grown. When placed in the 
shade for several daye, the red stripes have come 
out and covered the surface with great distinct- 
ness. The cultivators of pears frequently ob- 
serve the same effect. It is familiar to fruit 
cultivators that Bartlett pears grown in full 
sunshine, when picked a fortnight before ripe, 
and with scarcely a brown tinge on the eunny 
side, will gradually exhibit, after picking and 
placing in the dark, a rich, brilliant carmine 
cheek—when if picked and laid in a strong 
light, they would scarcely be reddened at all. 
The remark has often been made that apples in 
Northern Ohio show more red on the skin than 
the same sorts ripened in Southern Ohio, where 
the summers are longer and hotter. It would 
seem that for the perfection or finishing touch 
of these colors, that the absence of light is 
better than strong exposure—a thing which 
should be properly understood by the growers 
of high priced fruits, who obtain a better sale 
on account of the fine coloring which they ex- 
hibit.—[Cor. Co. Gent. _ 


MAKING CIDER. 


Sixteen barrels of cider 

Ripening all in a row, 

Open the vent channels wider! 

See the froth drifted like snow, 

Blown by the tempest below! 

Those delectable juices 

Flowed through the sinuous sluices, 

Of sweet springs under the orchard; 
Climbed into fountains that drained them, 
Driapet into cups that retained them, [them; 
And swelled till they dropped, and we gained 
Then they were gathered and tortured 

By passage from hopper to vat, 

And fell—every apple crushed flat. 





Ah! how the bees gathered round them, 
And how delicious they found them! 
Oat straw, as fragrant as clover, 
Was plaited and smoothly turned over, 
Wearing a neatly ribbed basket ; 
And as they built up the casket, 
In went the pulp by the scoop-ful, 
Till.the juice flowed by the stoop-fal, 
Filling the half ofa puncheon, 
While the men swallowed their luncheon. 
Pure grew the stream with the stress 
Ofthe leyer and screw, 
Till the last drops from the press 
Were as bright asthe dew— 
There were those juices spilled, 
There were those barrels filled. 















































DO THY WORK. 
Christian, up, for life is flitting! 

Waiting is but murdering time. 
Think no labor unbefitting— 

If a duty, ’tis sublime. 


Though a world of sinners dying 
Be appealing to thy view, 

Stand not idle, longing, sighing, 
Some stupendous work to do. 


Grains of labor done are greater 
That a mountain of desire; 

Spark-like deeds of kindness better 
Than a world of hearts on fire! 


View thy work, then, calmy view it— _ 
Just thework thy hands can do; 
Daily, hourly, nobly do it, 
Then no more from thee is due. 


Patience! Though the barvest whiten, 
Years are swift, the lab’rers few— 

Work and pray with all thy might, then 
Leave with God the rest to do. 


Work as though the world’s condition 
Could be much improved by thee ; 

Pray as though on each petition 
Hung ¢reation’s destiny. 


So thy prayers, and actions blending; 
Prayers of faith and deeds of love; 
Shall, like incense clouds ascending, 
Bless below and please above. 
[T. WIELD. 








{Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
POETRY. 

“Poetry! pshaw! get away with the stuff!” 
This is the common sentiment. Why? Be- 
cause itis verse. Writers are shackled in verse, 
but free in prose—hence, prose is sought for.— 
Prose is really the most popular medium for 
poetry, as it expresses it more perfectly. Rhyme 
must be got; the measure must be secured; 
and in most cases this cannot be done without 
breaking away from the free current; and this 
will not be tolerated, as it snaps the thread of 
discourse. It is this which leads on. the read- 
er—thiscurrent. It is a current that gently or 
swiftly, according to the impetuosity of the 
writer, bears him on, on. But stop; dally, and 
the thing is broken off; there is confusion; 
the movement is Jost. If the whole stream 
is a series of breaks, the thing becomes 
tantalizing. And this is the case with verse.— 
Its construction necessitates this breaking and 
stopping of the current. There must be turning 
aside for rhyme, rhythm—that is, there never 
yet was @ poet that was not under such necess- 
ity: there probably never will be one, for lan- 
guage is necessarily defective. Many words 
have not a rhyme at all; many are imperfect. 
Words are sometimes lacking to express, fully, 
the meaning, or at least the fine shade of sen- 
timent which is sometimes required. Much 
more is the necessary rhythm lacking. These 
are unavoidable defects—and we fear will: al- 
ways. hurt poetry. 

Poetry originated in jingle and metaphorical 
language. It hasbeen tried to improve upon 
it—and the improvement .is at the expense of 
simplicity too often.” “ Language also is im- 
proved, and thus gives more scope; but it is 
still very imperfect. Blank verse is less so— 
and if it dispenses with the ten-syllable system, 
still less so. It then. is but a step from fluent 
prose, and in contact with some prose—that of 

' Dickins in many instances, 

Sir Walter’s romances are therefore ahead of 
Lord Byron’s—the two most popular roman- 
cists in prose and in verse. Tennyson is infe- 
rior to Dickens; Thackeray in verse to Thack- 
eray in prose; and Thackeray in prose superi- 
or to any one in verse—which shows that the 
poor prose of poets is poor enough. Longfel- 
low is better known in poetry than prose. With- 
out poetry, Longfellow would not be known at 
al]. Babington Macauly’s prose is unsurpassed 
for purposes Of criticism and short articles: not 
the best things in Horace or Pope can equal its 
interest. © His verse; which has a rhythmic 
power, is forgotten by the side of his~pithy 
prose. ; 


Hence, poetry is in chains—save when prose 


ie ke “if you were 


should. 









relieves. tt, ° What: passion Any Jane Eyre a 
perfect; in all the realms. of poetry th 
nothing like it. Tennyson’s Idyls have ess 
chivalry: but what are they, by. the side of 
“Waverly.” Itis true, Wordsworth has given 
us profound sentiment; but we. get it by snateh- 
es, here and there; evidently the man ‘but balf 
expressed himself. Poetry wasa passion with | 
the Brontes: it found expression in proge: @ 
full expression can here only be found, We, 
therefore seek prose to find poetry, getting only 
glimpses in verse. F.G. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.) 
LITTLE MARY GRAME, 

She was here and there before you knew it— 
always busy. I’ wonder whether she ever slept, 
and was still then like other folks. Andsbe 
was always seemingly of the same size, and 
that small—say, of the size of eight years, Her 
eyes were somewhat deep set, though it was 
the dark, deep hue that gave meaning to them. 
And they were eyes of some _wild thing—a 
fawn, for instance, as if those eyes loved the 
wild things—the field, and the flowers and the 
grasses, in which it was her custom ‘to sit. 

She was irreclaimable from these habits; so 
she was permitted to indulgg in them. She 
loved the strawberry above all things; cared 
little for other berries; would not be seen in 
the deep paths of the blackberry field, nor in the 
dense wood. She loved the fields rather—was 
a sort of half civilized creature, between the 
wild and the domestic, like the mint that grows 
along field brooks, or the robin that builds in 
the orchard tree. A chord attached her to 
home; yet there were tendrils from other di- 
rections that were constantly drawing also, di- 
verging’ out into nature. 

Thus she lived out of the pale of society.— 
No one was familiar with her, few knew her— 
not even her most intimate friends. They knew 
a girl by the name ofMary Grame—that is, they 
had heard the name. Even her own family 
circle only held her—did not know her. Her 
mother, the once wild thing herself, knew her 
—and she alone. 

She was often seen tripping, when unnoticed, 
in a sort of half-dance by herself, touching 
lightly the tips of her feet, reminding one ot 
the rabbit. So nimble was nobody—and from 
the necessity of her nature. That trip was a 
joyful expression of her nature; for she seemed 
happy without mirth. Her very being seemed 
set to music—music of the feet, the hands and 
the voice—a sort of wild melody she seemed, 

And yet, at the tenderest hour of the night, 
at evening, when tired of her wanderings, would 
she come home and steal to her mother’s knee: 
there was her home. She then was the human 
thing, a child, a daughter. And her affection, 
it was entirely pure, as was her nature, as 
though she had been the only one in the world. 
Pure, like the fawn, anda good deal like that 
harmless animal—here, at her mother’s knee, 
and by her side at night, she rested. How 
sweet was her sleep! disturbed only by the 
thoughts of the flowers and the sounding begs. 
How pure, how agreeable, how like heaven 
was the sanctum. sanctorum of this child’s 
thoughts. The very human passions, were 
hardly there—had no occasion to spring up; 
she was but to be transported to heaven—fit at 
all times for that, 

There. was but little said between her and 
her mother (nothing outside); but her mother’s 
eye was ever cognizant of her child. Likea 
bird, when you thought she looked another way | _ 
she still saw her: and the, child knew it apd 
felt safe. And. it was a snug, little retired 
country seat where they lived. The mother had 
known. no ‘sorrow, nor the child. In winter, 
then, she. was,at. home, among her books and 
pictures, which reflected, her favorite haunts, 
and reflected heaven—the river of life; the fruit 
trees for the healing of the nations, and the 
pleasant light. of the Son. Such. was: little 
Mary Grame—now ranging the seg hitb 
that light. Her poor, disconsolate ; mother 
not. yet there ; but medias and ~~ to get 
there. i RR 


A lady walkin with her husband at the sea- 
side, i inquired of him the difference be, exporter 
tion and transportation. ‘Why, my ds 


et" v 
you, wou be exported, 























Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 

wa. SUMMER DIET. 

Our diet in summer must_ necessarily be dif- 
ferent. from that in winter. In winter the sys- 
tem is vigorous; the cold is a tonic—or, rath- 
er, the heai withdrawn, the system regaing its 
elasticity and strength, which is lost, through 
the debilitating influence of heat. This pre- 
ppares the digestive organs for a more ready 
action, as these sympathize with the tone of 
thesystem. A weak man has a weak stomach; 
astrong man has a good digestion. Heat de- 
bilitates: hence it is that the stomach suffers in 
summer; and suffering, the liver. sympathizes 
with it; so that the whole body suffers in con- 
sequence, 

There must, therefore, be less strain upon 
the digestive organs in summer. If not, the 
system will suffer. Dyspepsia, in its. various 
forms, will more or less affect the individual. 

The first grand observance in our summer 
diet is; Less Foop than, we were accustomed to 
in winter. For it is laid down as a. maxim, 
that quantity is more hurtful than quality. It 
overtaxes the strength of the stomach. Let food 
then be less in summer, This, should. be im- 
perative. Much less food is used in summer 
thanin winter, although more labor is perform- 
ed in the former. Much of the debility and 
complaint we meet with in summer, could be 
avoided if less food was indulged in in. the 
commencement, and voluntarily—and not be- 
cause the stomach refuses it. Anticipate this 
refusal, and the digestive powers will remain 
healthy. 

But, we should be careful about the sELEcTION 
of our food. In winter, the stomach digests al- 
most anything. Grease is the principal objec- 
tion. Old pork, hard fried, is unfit for any 
stomach in summer: it should be avoided alto- 
gether, as there is sufficient better food to oceu- 
py its place. For a dyspeptic stomach, it is ab- 
solutely poison. Not only old pork, but all 
kinds of fat—especially fat or butter subjected 
to heat—fried hard, for instance. Gravy, 
therefore, should be avoided, such as usually 
accompanies our meat. Fat of any kind is bad 
in summer: when subjected to heat, worse.— 
Avoid the thing altogether »n summer, and you 
are on the safe side. Inveterate pork eaters 
will deem this hard. Le* «hem eat less then, 
and have less heat in the co king. 

Fruits preserved in sugar, hot dried, are ob- 
jectionable. There is never a Jack of other 
sauces in summer, Berries come early, and 
they are wholesome, when ripe—it is however 
indispensable that they be ripe; the same fruit 
preserved is injurious and expensive—why then 
should it be preferred? It is custom that is pa- 
tentin this mischief—avoid the evil. 

Bread is healthy, when old—say several 
days; when it becomes crumbly,in the mouth 
instead of paste, as is the case with new bread. 
The writer is compelled to avoid warm bread 
for his individual diet. He will not attempt to 
dissuade his readers from using new bread ; the 
more vigorous. will digest it; but they would 
digest the more readily (and be the happier for 
it) bread a few days old. 


pastry is hurtful in a summer diet. Pies care- 


flour, mixed strongly with grease or, butter, 
should be avoided. The common sweet cake or 
the molasses cake, is used with less harm. Not 
so with fruit cake and the many unmentionables 
that spoil our meals, 

Let us avoid grease, hot bread, preserves and 
pastry. Weare not originating anything—we 
are only indicating the world’s experience. 

But how about, the tea and coffee? A revolu- 
tion has taken place in these, Our longest- 
lived people are most inveterate tea-drinkers; 
andthe Eastern nations, who,drink coffee like 
water, are equally healthy ;, so is, it in China, 
where tea is the only drink, Wakefulness is 
the principal evil of these drinks ;. if persisted 
in to excess, the’ nervous system will become 
affected, but not seriously. They should, if 
possible, be taken without milk or sugar; es- 
pecially tea.can soon be readily taken that way. 
The sugar will not always agree in summer— 
it is this often that makes cofie, an objection- 








e drink, | 
, But the, acids, cannot be dumiveanl with in 


|summer. Drink of lemonade, small beer, hard 


We know by a long, personal experience that 


fully made, may be sparingly eaten; but, all 
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cider—the latter for some stomachs is the best 
of summer drinks. 

Lettuce disposes to sleep—so will strong beer; 
the latter should be used only on retiring for 
the night; a little coffee, also, is recommended 
as acting homceopathically. 

The fresh meats are healthy ; the fat in them 
is a less objection than in pork—weak stomaclis 
should avoid fat meats. Fish are still better; 
when fresh, all kinds may be used with impu- 
nity, Dried cod prepared (boiled), with milk, 
is particularly healthful to most people: this, 
with toast and a cup of tea, will do for the most 
delicate stomach. 

Vegetables naturally come in as summer 
diet: but they are not so easy of digestion as 
fish or the meats; they should be more spar- 
ingly used; for the dyspeptic, almost altogeth- 
er avoided. People generally are more or less 
dyspeptic in summer, so that the rule holds 
good with a great number. 

To sum up, we find by thorough experience 
and observation, that with good old brea, 
mealy potatoes if desired—fresh, sweet butter, 
fresh meats and fish, and the berries and fruits 
of the season as they appear, with tea and acid- 
ulated drinks—good health can be enjoyed du- 
ing summer. Care should be had more partic- 
ularly in times of great heat, as the digestive 
functions then suffer most. More variety may 
be indulged in where habit demands it. D. 
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POEMS UNWRITTEN. 


There are poems unwritten and songs unsung, 
Sweeter than any that ever were heard— 
Poems that wait for an angel tongue, 
Songs that but long for a Paradise bird. 


Poems that ripple through lowliest lives— 
Poems unnoted and hidden away 

Down in the souls where the beautiful thrives, 
Sweetly as flowers in the airs of May. 


Poems that only the angels above us, 
Looking down deep in our hearts, may behold; 
Felt, though unseen, by the beings who love us, 
Written on lives as in letters of gold. 


Sing to my soul the sweet song that thou livest! 
Read me the poem that never was penned— 
The wonderful idy] of life that thou givest 
Fresh from thy spirit, Oh, beautiful friend! 
(TENNYSON. 


[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
TREASURE IN HEAVEN. 

Our prayers are our treasure, safely laid up 
in heaven, As soon as uttered; the humblest 
prayer is recorded; and that will be on the 
credit side when the great day of accounts comes 
—its good will then be seen, It is a light 
thing to pray, we may. think; we may think 
it is of no importance—because we do not get 
an answer; but the prayer has gone freighted 
with its effect—and there is an answer some 
way—only known perhaps to Deity. Among 
the millions of petitions which are sent up 
daily, not, one loses its .effect—not one goes 
unanswered—so, that. it is sincere. As soon 
would the world fall asthe least, prayer fail to 
be received and .attended to. It. is safe with 
God—the humblest the most effective—but all, 
all received, if sincere... There,tney are, our 
treasure; and an answer is.given in some way, 
which the wisdom of Deity best meows to de- 
termine, 

Ah! how this should encourage ies 

a laying: up of treasure this is, where I need 
not say, it is .safe—how safe from intrusion— 
ever safe—waiting for us, in its effect, the main 
effect of which is, our entrance into heaven !— 
Our prayers then are answered, 

To the truly, faithtul, prayer.isa pleasure. It 
is acommunion, the most immediate, on earth, 
withthe throne; it is talking with God who is 





now our father, since we haye found access to — 


his throne. 

‘The poor and fesualkous-iahid utterly forsaken 
—have here a privilege, which makes their 
prayers the more weighty. and precious. All 
heaven would have to pass away before such a 
prayer would be: rejected. God- loves, of all 
people, the contrite and the forsaken the most. 
Such was the Saviour’s example. No one so 
contrite and loving as, he. . In Him we can 
trust. Our qeanyete go to Him, who knows our 
infirmity. Mary. 





“Why, Mr, B. .f said. a tall, youth to a little 

n who, was in company with half a dozen 

Heese, men, “I protest you oe small I did not 

see you before.” RL a y»” replied the 

little gentleman; ‘I’m like a sixpence among 

half a dozen co et aged readily perceived, but: 
worth the whole of them. 
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MASONIC MATTERS. 


A FEW WORDS ON RITES. 

Wide spread as is the institution of Freema- 
sonry there is probably no subject less under- 
stood, and so little studied, upon which the at- 
tention of great minds has been constantly be- 
stowed, A natural successor to the mysteries 
of the Pagan world, themselves veiled in an 
almost unpenetrable secresy, the depository of 
truths cceval with the birth of civilization, the 
system of free-masonry, under a change of sym- 
bolism, perpetuates a moral discipline and re- 
ligious devotion, which has been attained by 
few mortal institutions, and yet there are but 
very few masons who dream of the source, 
whence has been derived the grandeur of the 
principles governing their rule of daily life. 

Hundreds of volumes have been written on 
Freemasonry, but the sooner they are consigned 
to oblivion, the better for the craft, for they are 
generally founded on talse premises and usually 
emanate from illiterate men. They are antago- 
nistic to the spirit of the institution, for they 
obscure the source of light. Wedded to super- 
stitious observance of ceremonials who’s origin 
they fail to detect and placing full credit in fal- 
lacies invented to deceive, these authors toil 
away, hunting after a tantasy, which constant- 
ly eludes them, for it is non-existing. Beyond 
the mere treatises on the ritual, and explana- 
tions of masonic law, we know of no work in 
the English tongue, worthy of perusal, which 
bears on its title page an allusion to masonry 
with the solitary exception of UO’ Brien’s **Round 
Towers of Ireland,” a work almost wholly un- 
known to American literature, and yet it is 
among the most learned and ingenious produc- 
tions of thiscentury. It seems with the mason, 
here, that the reception of degrees, seven-tenths 
of which are absurdities, and the due obser- 
vance of their lodge obligations, completes the 
masonic work ; but in this he is dreadfully mis- 
taken, for even with the 33d he has vague 
ideas of the real secrets of masonry, as when 
he first knocked at the door of the Mystic tem- 

le with the timidity of a profane. Even the 
anguage of a true Mason is unfamiliar to near- 
ly all of our high officers and they shock the 
ears of a sensitive scholar by a misapplication 
of terms. For instance, we hear a presiding 
officer announce “there is a candidate to receive 
the third degree.” Now, when a man is un- 
initiated in the mysteries, he is a profane; pro- 
posed for membership, he is designated a candi- 
date; elected, he becomes a postulant; under- 
going initiation, he is a recipient; made an ap- 
prentice, he isa neophyte; thence he is passed 











4o-the grade of companion, erroneously named 


in English ‘‘fellow-craft, and is finally raised to 
the dignity offmaster. All these terms have an 
actual as well as symbolic meaning, and it is 
painful ‘to an educated man to listen to their 
mal-application. In fact it isa bad habit with 
our people to generalize the application of 
terms which have a specific meaning, and not 
take the trouble. of correcting popular errors. 
* 


It is to be regretted that so creditable a body 
of men as the Free Masons could not be induced 
to repudiate the numerous falsehoods, which un- 
worthy members have seen proper to fabricate 
with a view of deceiving the profane world. 

The York constitutions are clumsy forgeries, 
not one-half so ingenious as Ireland’s false rel- 
ics of Shakespeare, or Chatterton’s poems of 
Rowley. The charter of Cologne, which pre- 


- tends to date in 1535, upon which recent mason- 


i¢ writers have laid great stress, is a weak in- 
vention of a Frankfort Jew. The story of King 
Robert the Bruce, founding in 1314 the right of 
Herodum, is a fabrication of the Edinburg 
masons in 1744, 

The words “York” and “Ancient” were 
adopted by the Grand Lodge of England to dis 
tinguish their adherents from the followers of the 
Duke of Athol, who were styled “‘moderns.””— 
Yet it was from this last authority that a war- 
rant was granted in 1733 to establish masonry 
on this continent. 


~~ 
eos 


Eatina.—‘ Yes, you are forever talking 
about eating and drinking—just what keeps 
the world alive.” Ay! and it kills them too. 
Besides, it makes many miserable that might 
otherwise be happy. We have our appetites; 
and they surely lead us into excess. Will any 
one gainsay this? This then is an argument 
against eating to excess. Too much food taken, 
makes a man feel, first uncomfortable; this 
will not be denied. Second, it will leave him 
gloomy to a greater or less extent. Not only 
that; he will feel dull, indisposed to do any- 
thing; ina word, he will feel very much like 
being Iazy—and yet he is not lazy.. He is 
gorged; the powers of nature are over-taxed ; 
the sprightliness of spirits is kept down. The 
thing repeated, will at last work evil. But 
simply far the dis able feeling which it pro- 
Roane and the undtting for the tinge of lite, it 
should be avoided. 


. Leave a dog and agreat talker in the middle 








of the street. 
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Here is a picture of a place, which, although 
it is scarcely mentioned in the school geograph- 
ies, is considered a very important city. Look 
over the map of Asia, and you will soon find 
the empire of Afghanistan, and on the banks 
of the Helmund river is the city of Candahar, 
and now the capital of that country. This 
city is said to have been founded by Alexander 
the Great, and like most cities in those half- 
civilized countries, it has been the scene of much 
blood-shed. The religion of that country is 


CANDAHAR. 
Mahometan, which is professed and adhered to 
by the Turks and Persians, and several other 
nations in Asia and Africa. Mahomet, the 
founder of that faith, who lived about 600 years 
after Christ, propagated his doctrines by the 
sword, and: conquered immense regions of 
country, compelling all to embrace his religion 
and acknowledge him as God’s prophet. In all 
Mahometan towns there are to be seen their 
mosques or churches, where the Koran is read 
to the people. The Koran is their book of 





Importance of Wholesome Beds. 

Sleep to the working man is emphatically 
Nature’s sweet restorer: reinvigorating the 

hysical system, which through much toil bas 

ecome weary, and keeping up that flow of life 
and spirits which are necessary to the perform- 
ance of the arduous duties of ‘farm’ life. A 
comfortable bed, as we are all aware, conduces 
greatly to one’s rest. On this subject a recent 
writer says: 

Of the eight pounds: which a man eats and 
drinks in a day, it is thought that not less than 
five pounds leave his body through the skin. 
And of these five pounds a considerable per- 
centage escapes during the night while he is in 
bed. The larger part of this is water, but in 
addition there is much effete and poisonous 
matter. This, being in great part gaseous in 
form, permeates every part of the bed. Thus 
all parts of the bed, matress, biankets as well 
as sheets, soon become foul and need purifica- 
tion. 

The matress needs the renovation quite as 
much as the sheets. To allow thesheets to be 
used without washing or changing, three or six 
months, would be regarded as bad housekeep- 
ing; but I insist if a thin sheet can absorb 
enough of the excretions of the body to make it 
unfit for use in a few days, a thick matress, 
which can absorb and retain a thousand times 
as much of these poisonous excretions, needs 
to be purified as often certainly as once in three 
months. 

A sheet can be washed. A matress cannot 
be renovated,in this way. Indeed there is no 
other way of cleansing a matress but. by steam- 
ing it, or pickit-g it to pieces, and thus in frag- 
ments exposing it to the rays of the sun. As 
these processes are scarcely practicable’ with 
any of the ordinary matresses, I am decidedly 
of the opinion that the good old-fashioned 
straw-bed, which can every three months be 
changed for fresh straw, and the tick be washed, 
is the sweetest and healthiest of beds. 

If in the winter season the porousness of the 
straw bed makes it a little uncomfortable; 
spread over it acomforter, or two woolen blank- 
ets, which should be washed as often as-every 
two ‘weeks. With this arrangement, if you 
wash all the bed coverings as often, asonce in 
two or three weeks, you will have a delightful, 
healthy bed. 

Now if you leave the bed to air, with open 
windows during the day, and not make it up for 
the night before evening, you will have added 
greatly to the sweetness of your rest, and, in 
consequence, to the tone of your health. 

I heartily wish this change could be every- 
where introduced. Only those who have thus 
attended to this important matter can judge of 
its influence on the general, health and gpirits. 

In Ceylon the marriage ceremony is perform- 
ed by tying the couple together with the thumbs 
—in this country they are more frequently put 








together by the ears. 





CHEAP SOAP. 

Soap for family use can be made very cheap 
and of excellent quality with little trouble by 
the.use of a common article sold in all drug 
stores.. This is lye put in a concentrated form 
in small iron boxes holding one pound. These 

; mts in ordinary times, now we 
believe they retail at 40 or 50 cents, and will 
make twenty-five pounds of green or new soap. 
The plan ot proceeding is merely to take a box 
of this substance, knock off the lid, and throw 
it into a gallon of boiling water. After stand- 
ing ten hours the lye will be clear, and must be 


thrown into a wash boiler with another gallon 


of boiling water; when the contents of the 
vessel boil, four pounds of any grease must be 
added slowly, poured in a thin stream and 
stirred well. When intimately mixed the boiler 
should simmer slowly for four or six hours, and 
half an hour before taking off another gallon 
of hot water may be added together with half a 
teacupful of salt. The latter is not necesary, 
however, and if too much is thrown in the soap 
is curdled or made short so that it breaks and 
wastes. When the soap is thought to be done, 
plunge a case knife in, if the mass drops clear 
and ropy and chills quickly, it is soap and will 
be firm and hard when cold. Have ready a 
wash tub well wet on the bottom and sides; 
pour the soap in and letit set; in a few hours it 
will, be hard enough to cut out and as white as 
snow. This process makes twenty-five pounds 
of soap, or, by the aid of grease four pounds, 
lye one pound, twenty-four pounds of water, 
less two quarts driven off in boiling, (one gallon 
weighs eight pounds nearly,) are converted in- 
to soap of excellent detersive properties. Since 
the grease:is saved from the family waste the 
soap bas only cost what the lye has come to, 
and as the loss by drying is only 25 yer cent., 
eighteen» pounds of soap can be made for fift 
cents, ora little over three cents per pound. 
We have made hundreds of pounds of this soap 
in all varieties, and use it constantly for do- 
mestic purposes. 


ENIGMA, NO. 3. 
SOLUTION OF THE ABOVE—(PUBLISHED MAY lo.) 
My l,:commences the name of a general living 
—Grant. 
My 7,11, 12,14, 2, 4, is the name of one of the 
éeasons— Winter. 
My. 16, 3, is what lovers fear—No! 
My 15, 9, 8, 5, 6, is the name of an Indian 
tribe—Osage. 
My 13, begins the name of a city in Texas— 
Gals eston. 
My 10, is something left off in pronuncia- 
tion by a certain class—H. 
The whole forming the name of Groncz 
WASHINGTON. 
Hill Spring, Ky. 





J. N. LeCompre. 


instruction, and is full of absurd misrepresenta- 
tions of God, and the patriarchs, and prophets, 
and of Christ. They hold the name of Mahom- 
et—this monster and seducer of that portion of 
mankind—in great reverence, and it is common 
in Persia and Arabia, to hear spoken from the 


doors of their mosques, and by their watchman 
at night on the street, the words of their creed 
which are, “There is no God but God, and Ma- 
homet is his prophet.” Inthe Arabic langu- 
age, these words are—‘‘La ellah ellulah Ma- 
homet reful ollah.” 
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DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT. 


Fa a i i i i i id 


To Cotor 4 Brignut Mapper,—For one pound of 
yarn ¥ cloth, take three ounces of madder, three 
ounces of alum, one ounce of cream of tartar. Pre- 














pare a brass kettle with two gallons of water, bring 
the liquor. to.a steady heat. Then add your alum 
and ta?tarand bring it toa boil. Put in your cloth 
and boil it two heurs, take it out and rinse it in cold 
water. Empty your kettle and fill it with as much 
water as before, then add your madder, rub it in fine 
in the water before your cloth is in. When your dye 
is as warm as you can bear your hand in, then put in 
your cloth, and let it lie one hour, and keep a steady 
heat, keep it in motion constantly, then bring it toa 
boil fifteen minutes, then air and rinse it. If your 
goods are new, use four ounces of madder to a pound. 

To Make Court Puiaster.—Dissolve isinglass, sus- 
pend your silk on a wooden frame by tacks, apply the 
glue with a brush and let it dry, repeat it, and when 
dry cover it with a strong tincture of Balsam of Peru. 
This is real English courtplaster, it is pliable and 
never breaks. The more common is covered over 
with the white of egg and dried, 

To Make A Simpte Wuirte Parint.—Skim milk 
two quarts, fresh slack lime eight ounces, oil six 
ounces, white Burgundy pitch two ounces, Spanish 
white three pounds. The lime to be slackened in 
water exposed to the air, mixed in about one fourth of 
the milk, the oil in which the pitch is to be previously 
dissolved to be added a little at a time. Then the 
rest of the milk, and afterward the Spanish white. 
This quantity will cover twenty-seven yards two coats, 
and the expense not more than ten pence. 

To Serrte Correr.—The genuine article can 
be nicely settled by beating an egg and stirring 
it on a batch of coffee, just as it is browned. 
The coffee must be cool enough so as to not cook 
the egg. It must be left near the fire long 
enough to dry. It settles the coffee as well as 
to use a whole egg every time it is prepared for 
the table, and does not take near as many 
dozens in the course of the year. The coffee 
pot should stand a few moments after being 
taken from the stove, or have a little cold water 
put in. 

Preparing To Dry Beer.—Cut the pieces in- 
to the size you wish, then take a spider full of 
salt and heat as hot as possible. Then, with 
an iron spoon, (it will spoil a silver one,), 
spread it over the piecea, and pack them snugly: 
ina jar. It will make its own brine, and im 
three weeks it will be ready to dry. 

Remepy ror Ruevmatism.—For rheumatic: 
pains or even pleurisy pain, we would strongly. 
recommend trying a hot bag of salt, placed om 
the suffering part. We have known acute pain: 
to be easily removed by‘one application only, 
though it is well worthy a persevering trial. 

Unarmep Derence Acatnst a Doc,—Offer. 
him your left arm, and when he seizes it, 
him by the windpipe with the right © F 
Squeeze it as tightly as possible, and he will in- 
stantly lose all power. Hold on for a few mo 
ments and he dies. The writer has choked'off 
large fighting-dogs in this manner with suecess, 








though by no means strong in his fist. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
RURAL CEMETERIES. 


NUMBER I. 
There is no fact in our existence so well ea- 


tablished as that we shall all piz: and there is 
no other fact that we so uniformly ignore in 
all our actions. 

Men buy and sell, strive tocreate wealth and 
achieve distinction ; to have their names on the 
lips of the people, and to hand down their 
deeds to posterity ; but, while they are adding 
dollar to dollar, house to house, acre to acre, 
are laying out and building up towns and calling 


‘them by their own names as monuments to 


coming generations of their skill, energy, wealth 


_Or perseverance—this idea of peaTH does not 


enter into their calculations. 
Let us examine the plat of a projected town, 


_ and we will find streets and avenues with eu- 


phonious names; corner lots of pre-eminent 
value, hotels with high-sounding titles, post- 
office conveniences, parks and gardens, school 
and church lots—but, let us see, Where is the 
resting place of the Dead? Nor Tuere! 

Let us take a view of the numerous youthful 
cities called into existence within a few years 
by the whistle of the locomotive. We find all 
the requirements of trade, of pleasure, of pro- 
duction and consumption, of life and enjoy- 
ment. We have the paper city with the vigor 
of active life, industry and intelligence, with 
its brick and mortar, and plank and shingle; 
the convenient store, the central post-office, 
the enticing saloon, the unassuming cottage, 
the princely mansion, the park, the promen- 
ade, the school, the college, the church or 
chapel; but the ‘House appointed for all Liv- 
ing,’’ has been strangely forgotten. Astonish- 
ing omission! Whence does it arise? 

Not in niggardliness. The whole scope of 
the place is one illustration of the generosity of 
the projector’s soul, every comfort, convenience 
and adornment is attended to; but in the pros- 
pect so passing fair, the final end is not 
remembered. 

We know where a beautiful town was laid 
out with much taste and fine natural advan- 
tages—but to-day its projector lies on the point 
of a wild, lonely bluff—in life, a long, long life, 
he forgot he would require a resting place. 

Another, who labored to comprise all the 
utilities of the city in the attractions of the 
country, only became aware of the sad omis- 
sion when death removed a much loved prattle: 
—and the heart-stricken parents were amazed 
to find that amid all their well-matured and 
careful calculations, they had no place to lay 


the loved one. 


Still another, who gave his name to a city, 
arranged its comforts, planned its convenien- 
cies, and delighted in its beauties and its suc- 
cess, had to cradle his loved ones in their last, 
long sleep, in a nookin the family garden. 

Still another had to pillow his weary head on 
the bosom of mother earth on the farm of a 
stranger, although he had laid off and built up 
the living tenements of hundreds. 

We can point to the resting places of some of 


‘our earliest and most honored settlers, whose 


bones have passed with the soil from stranger 
to stranger. Others, where the corn waves its 
tassel or the reaper chants his song on the 
spot where his dust mingles with the clods of 
the valley. Others still, where the marks of 
decayed fences and crumbling, moss-covered 
stones, point it out as the place of sepulture— 
now, the hogs root unmolested, and the cattle 
rest in the monumental shade that covers the 
ashes of those 

‘Who have passed that bourne 

Whence no traveler can e’er return.” 

If, as has been said, “‘our regard for the liv- 
ing is indicated by our respect for the dead— 
as a people, we are sadly deficient. We may 
not, like the Indian in his beautiful simplicity of 
affection, carry with ue the bones of our “‘fath- 
ers” in all our changes of habitation; but we 
ought, at least make provision for their perma- 
nent repose and proper respect. We need not 
imitate the mausoleum pyramid of Egypt, orad- 
vocate the funeral immolation of Brahma—still 
we can treasure up the memories of those who 
have.gone before us, and manifest our appreci- 
ation of the benefits we have derived from their 
lives, by the beauteous resting-place of their 
ashes. In the grave is perfect equality. . Sadly 
beauteous should be the resting-place of the 
patriotic and the virtuous, the noble and the 

ood—and an hour of quiet meditation among 
the tombs of our ancestors, would make us 
humbler, better men. OBSERVER. . 








‘Horticultural Meetings. 
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Proceedings of the St. Louis Horticul- 
tural Society. <a. 
Sarurpar, May 6, 1865. 


The society met. President Colman in the chair. 
The minutes of the last{meeting read and approved. 
Mr. Colman, from Committee on Hall, reported that 
the Missouri Land Company had generously offered 
the room in which the society had now met, to the 
society for holding its meetings free of cha’ i 

The same was accepted and the comutttan dis- 
charged. The Secretary was ordered to a 
half a dozen additional chairs for the use of the 
society, 

Mr, H. Michel exhibited a beautiful species of the 
Me ag 

t. Tice suggested, that in order to create a 
interest in flowers, and encourage their cultivation, 
members during the flower season bring such flowers 
as they have in bloom. ' 

Mr. President. The suggestion is a good one, and 
itis to be hoped the members will act upon it. 

The discussion of marketing small fruits was then 
taken + 
Dr. Morse. The cheapest and best.method I have 
found is to have light boxes, holding about a quart. 
Boxes are never sold with the fruit. In this way the 
fruit comes into the hands of the consumer in a bet- 
ter, nicer and every way preferable condition. To 
obviate the inconvenience of producer and consumer; 
it is necessary that some fruit commission house 
should be established to sell fruit, with whom the 
boxes containing the fruit could be left. 

Mr. Cozzens. I, for several years, have left my 
fruit with Mr. V. Gerber, who has sold it and charged 
me ten per cent. commission. I have found it a very 
satisfactory arrangement, 

Mr. President stated that Mr. Gerber sold fruits for 
him on commission, and he found it to be the best way, 
netting him much more than if he attended to it per- 
sonally or by hiring help. 

Mr, Saxton. In New York small fruits generally 
are brought to market in quart baskets, and are suld 
either with or without the baskets. 

Mr. Keliv. I have found oyster cases the best for 
taking grapes to market; putting paper between the 
laye-s of fruit. In that way I found that they reached 
market in good condition. 

Mr, President. 
ten years. I pick and put in boxes holding about one 
bushel and see no reason fora change. This is much 
the most. convenient and less expensive way for pick- 
ing and handling. Iamcareful not to jostle them in 
handling or conveying, and I bring them in safety 
and good condition to the city a distance of five miles. 

Dr. Morse. Do you not think that fruit will bring 
ten or fifteen per cent more when brought in and sold, 
in quart boxes or baskets,than in that way. 

Mr. President. That may be, but the expense of 
handling, transportation, &c., is so much less that I 
can afford to lose that. Chicago fruit dealers prefer. 
half bushel boxes. I sell currants in the same way; 
gooseberries I put up and ship in sacks. 

Mr. Saxton. Mr. Knox, of Pittsburgh, ships to 
New York and the Eastern cities in quart boxes, and 
his fruits arrive in excellent condition and bring\ the 
highest market prices. j 

Mr. President. I obtain satisfactory prices for my 
fruit. My strawberries bring me from four to eight 
dollars per bushel, according to the supply in market. 

Mr. Kelley. How do your gooseberries look? 

Mr. President. Not promising. I gave mine no 
attention, because the excessive high price in sugar 
for the last few years has made them rather dull sale. 
My currants promise fine. The Red and White 
Dutch are the most profitable, in fact the only kind 
that will pay. 

Mr. Cozzens. I have other varieties which are very 
productive ; some more so than the Red and White 
Dutch and equal to them in quality. 

Mr. Elliott, made boxes of half inch poplar stuff from 
four to six inches wide. Each box being of the ca- 
pacity of 72 cubic inches or thereabouts. In these 
he brought berries to market, and obtained much 
more for them than if he brought them in bulk. He 
had one fourth of an acre; picked 275 gallons last 
year of the same and realized from sales $175. . He 
is very careful in picking so as-not to bruise or mash 
the berries. 

Mr. Elliott asked if any one had tried the Garnet 
Chili potato? 

Mr. Kelley had; the yield was equal to the peach. 
blows and the potatoes larger. 

Mr. Saxton. Has any one tried the Bulkey seed- 
li 


ng. 
Mr. Tice had tried the Chili, found them very pro- 
ductive, unusually large and of fine quality. He 
had the Bulkey for trial this year. 

Mr. Cozzens. Since last meeting I have more 
minutely examined my fruits to ascertain the effects 
of the frost. Small fruits are much injured. Pears 
much more damaged than supposed; damaged great- 
est near a woods stretching along the south side. 

Mr. Colman. The reason of that is the wind does 
not circulate so freely, being arrested by the woods 
and acalm ensues. 5 5 

Mr. Tice. How are your peaches? 

Mr. Coszens. Plenty of peaches left for full crop, 
I think as far as the peaches are concerned I have 
sustained no injury. 

Mr. Tice. That is strange. With me the peaches 
have fared much worse than the pears; 

Mr. Jordan. I think we have said enough of the 
damage sustained by the frost. People will infer that 
there will be no fruit, yet when the fruit season comes 
People will in- 








around there will be an abundance. 
fer that we knew nothing about it. : 
Mr. Tice. My own opinion is that the present sea- 
son will produce the finest crop of fruits ever raised 
in the State. The frost having reduced the quantity, 
what remains will be unusually fine, with partial fail- 
ures in some localities, ' 


Mr. Saxton. The reports of the effects of frosts in 
certain localities are valuable, because it will make 
us and fruit growers avoid those and similar localities. 

Mr. Kelly. I believe the committees.on the de- 
structive frost of 1863-4 have not reported. I think 
some valuable information would be furnished by such 
report, showing injury and the success or failure of 
different treatment of the frosted trees or vines. 


| On motion the Secretary was directed tocall the at- 


tention of the different committees to the fact that 
such reports were desirable. 


Ihave sold small fruits for the last |, 


RURAL WORLD AND VALLEY FARMER. 


On motion the Society then adjourned to meet again 
at the office of the Missouri Land Company on Satur- 
day next, the 13th instant, at two o’clock, P. m. 

. JOHN H. TICE, Recording Secretary. 


~~ 
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We call the attention of our readers to the 
card of W. W. Wheeler & Co., which appears 
in our advertising columns. Mr. W., formerly 
engagedin our office, has, in company with two 
other gentlemen,-opened a Produce and Com- 
mission Store at No. 60 Third -St. in this city. 
Our friends may safely consign whatever they 
have for sale, in theshape of Fruits, Garden or 
Field Produce, to them, with the assurance that 
their consignments will be sold at the highest 
market rates, and their returns promptly made, 


Turnip Seed by mail. 


J, M. THORBURN & CO. 15 JOHN ST., 
NEW YORK, 


Offer their pure and selected Stocks of Turnip Seed by 
mail, postage prepaid at the following rates: 

Early White Dutch, ® oz. 10 cts., B th $1 

German Teltow, “« 20 « id 2 





Red Tup Strap Leaf, ie bi sg 1 
English White Globe, om “ T5e, 
English White Norfolk, om: 3Q.. « “id 75e. 
Long White French, “1. o 1 
Long White Tankard, #10 «+ “ 1 
Yellow Stone, 3 a6" 90. “ 1 
Golden Ball, extra fine, “, 10." * 1 
Yellow Aberdeen, ~ 10°4 s 1 
Yellow Finland, wie... 2 50 
Dale’s Hybrid, oda |, Mili * 750. 
Improved Ruta Baga, ie. Box ¥ 1 
Skirving’s + o's © i 1 
Laing’s “ “ jo « “ 1 


Trade Price List of the above for dealers just publish- 
ed. Also, PURE LONG ORANGE CARROT SEED 
—can be sown in this latitude up to the first of July. 
ld cts. peroz.; $1.50 per lb. 

J. M. THORBURN & CO., 15 John St., New York. 


june—3t 





THE THOROUGH-BRED STALLION 


“WATERLOO” 


Will stand the present season at the farm of 


W. W. HENDERSON, near BRIDGETON, Saint 
Louis County. Terms, $25 at time ofservice. 


Description—Waterloo is a beautiful Blood Bay, 


°153? hands high, ten years of age, and has left a record 


on the turf not to be surpassed. He ranks in the first 
class of racing horses, among such as Lexington, 
Revenue and Doubloon. 

Prpigree—Waterloo was sired by imp. Yorkshire, 
he by St. Nicholas, he by Emelius. His dam by 
Glencoe, 24 dam Emerald by imp. Leviathan, 3d 
dam imp. Elisa by Rubens. 1t 


WM. W. WHEELER & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
AND DEALERS IN COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
No. 60 North Third St., 

Under Exchange Bank, opposite Post Office, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


COLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD 
YALLEY FARMER: 


Published on the Ist and 15th of every month: 
Devoted to 
THE CULTIVATION OF FARM CROPS; 

THE ORCHARD, FRUIT, VEGETABLE 

AND FLOWER GARDEN; TO THE 

BREEDING AND MANAGEMENT OF 

ALL KINDS OF FARM STOCK; THE 

CARE OF POULTRY, THE APIARY, &C. 

It also contains a choice 
LITERARY & DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT, 
And gives practical information relating to all De- 

partments of Rural Life. 

The Rurat Wortp will be thoroughly Western in 
all its instruction—giving to Western Farmers and 
Fruit Growers such information as will be a guide to 
them in this climate. 
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Terms--In Advance. 


SINGLE COPY, Six Months, $1.00 
- " One Year, 2.00 
FOUR COPIES, os 6.00 


And one copy free to every person sending a 
Club of Ten names and Fifteen Dollars. 
Address, 
NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
Proprietor of Rural World. 


Publication Office, 97 Chesnut St. Saint Louis, 
B. Bryan, PusiisHer. Missouzi. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


$2 per square of 10 lines or an 








inch in depth, cash in advance. 
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NOTICES BY THE PRESS, 


Of Colman’s Rural World. 


The Cape Girardeau (Mo.) Weekly Argus says 
e are in receipt of this valuable and neat semi- 
monthly journal, filled with a choice variety of well- 
written articles on husbandry, horticulture, fruit and 
vine growing, domestic economy, &c. 

The Dubuque ere | Herald says: 

“Colman’s Kural World” is filled with interesting 
and valuable matter, and should be taken by every 
farmer in the State, as its articles are particularly 
adapted for this climate, soil and temperature, which 
cannot be said of journals published in the eastern 
States, where the seasons and soil are different from 
ours. 

The Perryville [Mo.] Union says: 

This paper is conducted with ability and enterprise, 
and deserves the patronage of farmers. 


COMMERCIAL. 
ST. LOUIS WHOLESALE MARKET. 


Turgspay Evewine, May 23d. 

TOBACCO—Lower prices were offered for all grades. 
Sales 56 hhds, including 2 scraps at $1 60@2; 18 
green and damaged lugs from $3 60 to 4 80; 5 factory 
do from $4 90 to 5 60; 12 planters do from $6 to8 30; 
6 common leaf from $9 10 to 13 50; 3 medium do 
from $14 25 to 17 75; 6 common manufacturing leaf 
from $17 to 20 50, and 4 good and fine do from 
$31 75 to 46; also, 9 boxes from $2 40 to $49 per 100 
pounds. 

HEMP—Market steady and firm. Sales 102 bales 
strictly prime undressed hemp at $130 50; 23 do com- 
mon do at $110; 10 tons covered hackled tow at $107, 
and 30 bales uncovered hackled tow, in lots, at $105 


per ton. 

COTTON—Sales 400 bales, including 147 bales, 
strictly middling and selected middling, in three lots 
at 46c; 134 do middlings, in lots, at 45e; 7 do do at 
4itc; 71 du do at 44c; 9 do do at 434c; 10 do do ine 
cluding 1 bale of repacked, at 43c; 10 do low mid- 
dling at 40c, and 10 do ordinary at 37c per pound. 

FLOUR—Market dull, sales of 262 bbls double ex- 
tra, inspected, double-head-lined and delivered, at 
$6 75@6 80; 100 sacks do, inspected, double-head 
lined and delivered, at $3.75; 1,000 bbls single extra, 
in lots, inspected, double-head-lined and delivered, at 
$6 50; 200 do do, inspected, at $6 50, and 300 do fall 
super, in lots, part delivered, at $5 50. 

HEAT—Market heavy. Sales 452 sacks choice 
fall at $1 60@1 62; 560 do strictly prime at $1 55@ 
1 58; 900 do prime at $1 50@1 5; 44 do common fa | 
at 1 374; 2000 do choice ciub, ut $1 20; 1500 do 
spring at $1 12}; 300 do do at $1 10, 

CORN—Choice corn was firm. Sales 558 sacks 
white at $1 024@1 03; 570 do white, a portion in 
second-hand sacks, at $1; 355 do white, in second- 
hand sacks, and mixed white, in new sacks, at 95c; 
300 do mixed white at 92}c; 150 do yellow at90c; 
126 dodo at 85c; 516 do mixed at 80c. 

OATS—The market was very stiff on account of 
the small offerings. Sellers generally contended for 
55@58c, and a small lot 104 sacks brought 55c; but 
1,000 sacks to arrive immediately, were sold at 53c. 

BARLEY ann RYE—Barley was. dull, sales, 97 
sacks spring at 574c, and a couple of small lots of fall 
at $1 20. There was no offerings of rye. 

HIDES—Flint are selling at 11@i2c, and green 
salted at 6c. 

POTATOES—Large decline in prices. Sales 30 
sacks common peachblows at $1 15 per bushel; 20 
bbls mixed and Jackson whites, in lots, at $2 25 per 
bbl; 40 do mixed at $2 40, and 120 do prime North- 
ern at $2 70@2 75. 

SEEDS—Filax seed is steady at $1 80 per bushel, 
packages returned. We noie sales of 10 bbls Hun- 
garian at $175, bbis in, and 14 do do at $1 65, bbls.in. 

HAY—Market rather quiet, and sales 196 bales 
prime timothy at $31; 320 do do, in lots, at $30, and 
51 do upland prairie at $21 per ton. 

GROCERIES—Sales from first hands at 31@32c 
for good to prime Rio. News of an advance in the 
East caused sellers to put up prices here }@}c, which 
checked business and but little coffee was sold to-day. 
Sugar, Louisiana from 14 to 17¢; Muscovado at 14@ 
15c; Porte Rico at17@17}c.. Nochangein molasses. 
We quote Hanna’s New Orleans syrup at 80, §3 and 
87c, bbls, hif-bbls and kegs; New York syrups at 
60@65c; rice at 12}@l5c, bags and choice Carolina 
in barrels. 

BUTTER—Country store packed is now quoted at 
25@30c, aud dairy at 33@35c per th, as in quality 
and order. 

EGGS—The supply is better, and the price is now 
quoted at 20 to 22c per doz, shipper’s count—the out- 
side rate for boxes. 

DRIED APPLES—Supplies are ample, but there is 
no demand. The price is nominal at $1 50 to 2 50 
per bush, as in quality and order, 

WOOL—The new clip is beginning to come in, and 
meets with a steady demand and market. Buyers 
continue to pay 30c for unwashed, 40c for fleece wash- 
ed, and 50c per tb for tub washed. 


FEATHERS—Market inactive, and the price ranges 
from 35 to 45c per fb, as in quality. 

LIVE STOCK—In the past few days the supplies 
of all kinds have exceeded the demand, and the 
market has ruled dull andlower. Common Cattle are 
now quoted at 4@5ic, fair and. good 6 to 7}c, prime 
at 74 to 72@B8e, choice in a retail way at a fraction 
higher. Hogs dull, from 6 to 8}c for good to choice; 
common at lower figures. 
ing from6 to 8@8}c per tb gross, as in quality. 


-—>oo 














ST. LOUIS HORSE AND MULE MARKET. 


[Report of sales at the Gothic Sale Stables for the 
week ending May 17, 1865.] 

The demand for fine carriage and buggy horses is 
improving daily. Sales for the. week are 60 head, 
ranging. in price from $200 to 400 each. There has 
been a good demand for common horses for shipping 
South, at $125 to 150 each. Mares will sell at good 
prices. Large Mules are in demand, and bring from 
$250 to 300 each—very few coming in. 

Auction sales for the past week were 98 head of 
horses, ranging in price from $20 to 160 cach. One 
fine race stallion at $975; one sorrel do (Vandyke,) 
at $600; one brown mare at 750; one (Ch. S. Monta- 
bella,) at $200 ; one trotting mare at $265; one fine 





saddle horse at $370. 




















Sheep dull, the prise rang- 
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THE BU 





CKEYE, 


THE LEADING MACHINE OF ALL 


REAPERS & MOW 








ERS. 


AAs a 


he success of the 


BUCKEYE. 18 WITHOUT PARALLEL, — 


And has caused a perfect REVOLUTION in the manufacture of this class of machinery, Over 40,000 of 


them are in use in various parts of the United States. 
ground, side hills. marshes, or in any grass. 


meadows of the East, the marshes in Michigan, and the “Hog Wallow” Prairie in Texas. 


It is almost noiseless in operation; works well on any 


It was the first machine that successfully mowed the salt 


It is handled 


with such ease, that, in stumpy land and in orchards, it can be handled like a cart. IT HAS THE CUTTER 
BAR IN FRONT, giving the driver full view of his knives, and keeping him out of dangerin case of runa- 
way teams, so as not to come in contact with the knives, which is the case by all machines having the cutter 


bar behind. Come and see this great Machine, or send for a catalogue. 


our customers, the 


In addition to the above we offer 


BUCKEYE HORSE HAY RAKE, 
The Hawkeye Corn Cultivator, 


See description in advertisement below. 


. BLUNDEN, KOENIG & CO., Sole Agents, 
No. 56 North Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








= aa — . 

The above cut represents a back view of this favor- 
ite machine, now acknowledged to be without a supe- 
rior, and wherever brought in competition with other 
cultivators it has taken the preference. 

The Hawkeye excels other cultivators.in its opera- 
tion on side hills, in the fact that the depth of the 
plows is altered instantly to accommodate them to 
uneven surfaces, such as dead furrows. 

It is also preferable to any other in stumpy or stony 
ground, as itis arranged’so that no material part of 
the cultivator can be injured when the shovels strike 
an obstruction. 

A pair of adjustable shields is farnished with each 
machine. 

Its simplicity, strength, and the ease with which it 
is managed, will commend it to all. 

Farmers in want of a cultivator, are requested to 


compare it: merits with others before purchasing. 
Send for circulars. 


BLUNDEN, KOENIG & CO., 
No. 56 North Second St., Saint Louis, Mo. 





\. BAROMETERS & THERMOMETERS, 


I wish to announce to my friends. and the readers 
of the “World” ix particular, that I have just receiv- 
ed a lot of the above-named insttuments. A b 
eter is an tndispensable article in every- household, es 
pecially to the farmer, as it indicates the exact change 
in weather—and if he only knew the usefulness of the 
instrument, he would not hesitate to pay a small sum 





_ foranarticle that will save hundreds of dollars. 


Price, from $10 to $25. No. 114 Market St., 


JACOB BLATTNER, Optician. 


~~ 





Nansemond Sweet Potato, 
AND OTHER PLANTS, 


We shall be prepared to furnish the following 
plants after the 20th of April. 


$B Prices subject to change according to supply. 


Late Cabbage, 60 cts. B 100, $5.00 3 1000 
Celery, 35 ¢ 6 1.00 * 100 
Egg Plant, 25 « id 1.50 “ 100 
Tomatoes, “6 bs 1.00 “ 106 


20 

Early Yellow Nansemond Sweet Potato, 60 cents # 
100, $5 per 1000 
Late Red Nansemond Sweet Potato, 60 cents % 100, 
$5 per 1000. 
pax-Time for setting Sweet Potatoes until first 

of July..<oa 
PLANT & BRO., St. Louis, Mo. 





RICHARD C. LUDLOW, 
Manufacturer of 


WIRE CLOTH, WIRE GOODS, AND 


WIRE FOR FENCING, 
AND BALING HAY AND HEMP, 


59 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
[apl—ly] 


DR. WHITTIER, 
Longer located in St. Louis than any 


other Chronic Disease Physician. Office 65 St. 
Charles St., one square south of Lindell Hotel, Saint 
Louis. All Chronic, Virulent and Special - Diseases 
treated. Hours, 8 A.M.to8P.M. Confidential con- 
sultation free of charge. Call’ at office and receive 
Theory of Disease free. Communications. by mail 
promptly answered. My Theory of all such diseases 
sent free for two 3 cent stamps, [aply 


WESTERN NURSERIES, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The proprietor offers for sale, at wholesale or re- 
tail, a large assortment of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, of most all kinds, and are of the best selected 
fruit fer the West, consisting of Apple, Peach, Pear, 
Cherry, Plum, Quince, Grapes, &c., and all Small- 
Fruits, Packing and shipping done in the best of or- 
der. Address the Proprietor, 223 Locust St. Saint} 
Louis,.Mo. [marltf]} STEPHEN PARTRIDGE. 











FOR SALE—For half its original cost, a 2- 
horse Endless Chain Power and Wood Saw 
in complete order—has been but little used. Apply 
to Robert Buckley, on the Telegraph: Road, 1 ‘mile 
South-west of Jefferson Barracks, Mo. my15-2t 





RURAL WORLD AND VALLEY FAR, 


ROLAND LN LOLOL GO POLE OLDE FOF FPARQWBwnavenwanw" 


GHT THE BEST. 


PRICES “= 


REDUCED 


THE JOHN Ht 


MANNY! 


Improved 


REAPER & MOWER 


This machine, made at 


Rockford, Ilis., 


Is especially adapted to the wants of the 
FARMERS OF THE WEST. 


As a Combined Reaper & Mower, 


It hassenjoyed an excellent reputation for years; yet 
it has progressed in improvements till the 


Improved Jno. H. Manny 


At this time so far excels that made several years ago, 
that the farmer acquainted only with the old machine, 
must see and witness the work of the new Improved 
JohnH. Manny to fully realize its superiority. A 


SHLE-RAKE 


Has been added to the machine, which works with na 
steady motion, free of jerks, requiring lees power to 
operate it than that of any other rake. It is control- 


led by the driver who regulates the size of the bun- 
Price $225, freight to be added. 


dles. 
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‘THE HAND RAKE 


Is unsurpassed by any other machine in point of work 
—and it is considered an easy job to fork the grain 
off the machine. Prices $175 or $185, freight to be 
added. 


The John H. Manny Self- 
Rake and Hand Rake, 


Are both combined machines, and 
will mow as well as reap. 


The late improvements consist in part as follows: 
Two sizes bevel gearing. 
Enlarged drive and grain wheels. 
Adjustable seat for driver. 
Adjustable support and spring seat for forker. 
Iron cutter bar and new guard. 
Balance wheel, new pitman, hollow wrist pin. 
Wide boxes for journals. 
New arrangement of lever. 
Double shive for reel. 
Patent adjustable gathering divider. 








Notwithstanding that the 


MOWER 


OF THE IMPROVED JOHN H. MANNY 
COMBINED MACHINE, 


Is in every respect sufficiett: for cutting all kinds of 
: grass, a separate and distinct 


John H. Manny Mower, 


Is made, to keep pace with the requirements of the 
farmers. Price, $125, freight to be added. 


BURSON’S GRAIN BINDER, 


Can be had. with the John H. Manny Machine. 
Farmers be sure that you get the 
JOHN H. MANNY REAPER & MOWER, 


If you wish to get a machine that 
will surely cut your grain 
and grass. 

gaz Send for a pamphlet and further particulars. 


WW. Ee. i ININ, 
i ent, 
No, 15 Vine Street, between Main and Second, 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ten. 
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P. M. PINCKARD, 
STATIONER, PRINTER & BOOKBINDER, 
Nos. 78 and 80 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Invites the attention of Booksellers, Country Mer- 
ehants, School Teachers and others, to his full and 
complete’ stock of SCHOOL BOOKS, WRITING 
PAPERS, BLANK BOOKS, PHOTOGRAPH AL- 
BUMS, MASONIC BOOKS AND BLANKS, FAM- 
ILY BIBLES, STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, RE- 
LIGIOUS AND MISCELLANEOUS, SUNDAY 
SCHOOL BOOKS, HYMN BOOKS, PRAYER 
BOOKS, &C. 

I have for sale 


Sergho or the Northern Sugar Plant, 
By Isaac A. Hedges, 12 mo. cloth. Price, sent by mail, 
75 cents. 

County Offices supplied with Blank Books and Sta- 
tionery, at reasonable rates. Blank Books of any re- 
quired pattern made to order, at short notice. 

BOOK AND JOB PRINTING of every description 
neatly executed. ‘ 

J Orders by mail will receive prompt attention 
and will be filled at as low figures as if the purchaser 
were present. Address orders to 

P. M. PINCKARD, 
Nos. 78 and 80 Pine street, St. Louis, Mo. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Craig Microscope 


Combines instruction with amusement, 
and lasts a lifetime. The best, simplest, 
cheapest and most powerful microscope 
in the world. Gotten up on an entirely 
new principle. A beautiful gift to old or 
young. Magnifies nearly 10,000 times—a power equal 
to complicated twenty dollar microscopes. The only 
instrument which requires no focal adjustment, there- 
fore can be used by every one—even by children.— 
Adapted to the family circle as well as scientific use. 
Shows the adulterations in food, animals in water, 
globules in blood and other fluids, tubular structure 
of hair, claws on a fly’s foot, and in fact there is no 
end to the number of objects which can be examined 
in it. Liberal discount at wholesale. Agents wan- 
ted everywhere. Send forcirculars. Price only $2.50; 
beautiful mounted objects $1.50 per dozen. 

The Pocket Novelty Microscope, companion to the 
Craig, represented in the above cut, for examining 
living insects, seeds, cloth, skin, wool, bank bills, 
flowers, leaves, &c. &c., is a compact and handy in- 
strument. Price only $2. ; 

Also, the new and beautiful folding Bellevue Stere- 
ocope, which magnifies pictures large and life-like. 
Price $3. Choice Stereoscopic Views $3 per dozen. 
Any of the above instruments will be sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. Address, N.WOLCOTT, P. 0. box 
1035, Chicago, Ill. 4t-junel 








R. S. King. B. M. Million. 
KING & MLLLION, 

#-@S- Agents for the sale of -EQ 
Missouri and Illinois Lands, 


No. 39 Pine st., first door east of Third, St. Louis, Mo, 
. Will attend to the 
Payment of Taxes for Non-resident Land Own- 
ers. Commission Reasonable. 
For sale—MISSOURI & ILLINOIS LAND, im- 
proved and unimproved, in quantities to suit 
purchasers. 





GEO HUSMANN. Cc. C. MANWARING: 
HERMANN NURSERY. 
HUSMANN & MANWARING, Proprietors, 
HERMANN, MO. 

Having much increased our business, we take pleas- 
ure in calling the attention of our friends, and the 
public generally, to our large and complete assort- 
ment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs com- 
prising the choicest varieties of 
Apples, Pears, standard and dwarf; Cherries, standard 

and dwarf; Peaches, Plums, Apricots, Almonds, 

Quinces, Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, Rasp- 

berries, Strawberries, Blackberries, Shade 
and Ornamental Treesand Shrubs, Ever-- 
eens, Vines and Creepers, Roses, 
ahlias, and other Plants, Scions of 
Fruit Trees, Cuttings and Seedlings 
of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. 

Most of the varieties were tested here, and have’ 
proved succegsful in our soil and climate, and all are 
warranted true to name. 

We would call the special attention of Grape Grow- 
ers to our large assortment of native hardy grapes, 
comprising over sixty of the choicest varieties, which 
we have spared no pains nor cost to procure from the 
most reliable sources. Many of them have been test- 
ed here, aud all will be tested in the open vineyard, 
and we shall recommend none until we have found 
them successful. This we may now confidently do 


with Norton’s Virginia, Herbemont, Missouri. and. 


Concord, they having been tested beyond a doubt. 
Descriptive Catalogues sent gratis to all applicants. 
Orders directed to us personally or to our local 

agents, will be promptly and carefully filled. 

« = « “HUSMANN & MANWARING. 
Hermann, Sept. 1859. 


DRAIN TILE. 


I amerecting an extensive TILE and PIPE Works 





at 16th Street and Pacific Railroad, only 2 squares: 


west of 14th Street Depot, and expect to be able to 
furnish Drain Tile of my own make in Apritor-May, 
manufactured upon the most approved machines, and 
at the following rates at the factory : 
Price per 1000 feet. . 
Size, 4 inch bore, ee@i5\ all irreg- 


- 2¢| ~~ ulars 
3 “ ~~ 40) double 
4 “ 60) price of 
5 “ 80/ ‘straight 


6 si 120/ pipe. 

And until I am able to supply the demand at my own 
factory, I will receive and fill orders for any sized 
Tile at 10 per cent. above Joliet prices, and cost of 
transportation and breakages—they having appointed 
me sole agent for their Works, in St. Louis. 

Address, H. M. THOMPSON, 
Office imrearof Post Office, .— - 





Box 3459. 
[marl-8t] 
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humbler, better men. 
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[Written for Colman’s Rural World.] 
RURAL CEMETERIES. 


NUMBER I. 
There is no fact in our existence so well es- 


tablished as that we shall all p1z: and there is 
no other fact that we so uniformly ignore in 
all our actions. 

Men buy and eell, strive tocreate wealth and 
achieve distinction ; to have their names on the 
lips of the people, and to hand down their 
deeds to posterity; but, while they are adding 
dollar to dollar, house to house, acre to acre, 
are laying out and building up towns and calling 





a 


‘them by their own names as monuments to 


coming generations of their skill, energy, wealth 
or perseverance—this idea of peaTH does not 
enter into their calculations. 

Let us examine the plat of a projected town, 


_ and we will find streets and avenues with eu- 


phonious names; corner lots of pre-eminent 
value, hotels with high-sounding titles, post- 
office conveniences, parks and gardens, school 
and church lots—but, let us see, Where is the 
resting place of the Dead? Nor Tuer! 

Let us take a view of the numerous youthful 
cities called into existence within a few years 
by the whistle of the locomotive. We find all 
the requirements of trade, of pleasure, of pro- 
duction and consumption, of life and enjoy- 
ment. We have the paper city with the vigor 
of active life, industry and intelligence, with 
its brick and mortar, and plank and shingle; 
the convenient store, the central post-office, 
the enticing saloon, the unassuming cottage, 
the princely mansion, the park, the promen- 
ade, the school, the college, the church or 
chapel; but the ‘‘House appointed for all Liv- 
ing,’’ has been strangely forgotten. Astonish- 
ing omission! Whence does it arise? 

Not in niggardliness. The whole scope of 
the place is one illustration of the generosity of 
the projector’s soul, every comfort, convenience 
and adornment is attended to; but in the pros- 
pect so passing fair, the final end is not 
remembered. 

We know where a beautiful town was laid 
out with much taste and fine natural advan- 
tages—but to-day its projector lies on the point 
ofa wild, lonely bluff—in life, a long, long life, 
he forgot he would require a resting place. 

Another, who labored to comprise all the 
utilities of the city in the attractions of the 
country, only became aware of the sad omis- 
sion when death removed a much loved prattle: 
—and the heart-stricken parents were amazed 
to find that amid all their well-matured and 
careful calculations, they had no place to lay 


the loved one. 


Still another, who gave his name to a city, 
arranged its comforts, planned its convenien- 
cies, and delighted in its beauties and its suc- 
cess, had to cradle his loved ones in their last, 
long sleep, in a nook in the family garden. 

Still another had to pillow his weary head on 
the bosom of mother earth on the farm of a 
stranger, although he had laid off and built up 
the living tenements of hundreds. 

We can point to the resting places of some of 


‘our earliest and most honored settlers, whose 


bones have passed with the soil from stranger 
to stranger. Others, where the corn waves its 
tassel or the reaper chants his song on the 
spot where his dust mingles with the clods of 
the valley. Others still, where the marks of 
decayed fences and crumbling, moss-covered 
stones, point it out as the place of sepulture— 
now, the hogs root unmolested, and the cattle 
rest in the monumental shade that covers the 
ashes of those 

“Who have passed that bourne 

Whence no traveler can e’er return.” 

If, as has been said, ‘‘our regard for the liv- 
ing is indicated by our respect for the dead— 
as a people, we are sadly deficient. We ma 
not, like the Indian in his beautiful simplicity of 
affection, carry with us the bones of our “‘fath- 
ers” in all our changes of habitation; but we 
ought, at least make provision for their perma- 
nent repose and proper respect. We need not 
imitate the mausoleum pyramid of Egypt, orad- 
vocate the funeral immolation of Brahma—still 
we can treasure up the memories of those who 
have. gone before us, and manifest our appreci- 
ation of the benefits we have derived from their 
lives, by the beauteous resting-place of their 
ashes. In the grave is perfect equality. , Sadly 
beauteous should be the resting-place of the 
patriotic and the virtuous, the noble andthe 

—and an hour of quiet meditation among 
the tombs of our ancestors, would make us 
OBSERVER. . 


Y | damage sustained by the frost. 





‘Horticultural Meetings. 











Proceedings of the St. Louis H 
tural Society. 
Sarurpar, May 6, 1865. 

The society met. President Colman in the chair. 
The minutes of the lastjmeeting read and approved. 
Mr. Colman, from Committee on Hall, reported that 
the Missouri Land Company had generously offered 
the room in which the society had now met, to the 
society for holding ite meetings free of charge. | 

The same was accepted and the committal dis- 
charged. The Secretary was ordered to pu a 
half a dozen additional chairs for the use of the 
society, 

Mr, H. Michel exhibited a beautiful species of the 
ml ig , 

r. Tice suggested, that in order to create a greater 
interest in flowers, and encourage their cultivation, 
members during the flower season bring such flowers 
as they have in bloom. , 

Mr. President. The suggestion is a good one, and 
itis to be hoped the members will act upon it. 

The discussion of marketing small fruits was then 
taken + 3 

Dr. Morse. The cheapest and best.method I have 
found is to have light boxes, holding about a quart. 
Boxes are never sold with the fruit. In this way the 
fruit comes into the hands of the consumer in a bet- 
ter, nicer and every way preferable condition. To 
obviate the inconvenience of producer and consumer; 
it is necessary that some fruit commission house 
should be established to sell fruit, with whom the 
boxes containing the fruit could be left. 

Mr. Cozzens. I, for several years, have left my 
fruit with Mr. V. Gerber, who has sould it and charged 
me ten per cent. commission. I have found it a very 
satisfactory arrangement. 

Mr. President stated that Mr. Gerber sold fruits for 
him on commission, and he found it to be the best way, 
netting him much more than if he attended to it per- 
sonally or by hiring help. 

Mr, Saxton. In New York small fruits generally 
are brought to market in quart baskets, and are suld 
either with or without the baskets. 

Mr. Keliv. I have found oyster cases the best for 
taking grapes to market; putting paper between the 
laye-s of fruit. In thatway I found that they reached 
market in good condition. 

Mr, President. 
ten years. I pick and put in boxes holding about one 
bushel and see no reason fora change. This is much 
the most. convenient and less expensive way for pick- 
ing and handling. Iamcareful not to jostle them in 
handling or conveying, and I bring them in safety 
and good condition to the city a distance of five miles. 

Dr. Morse. Do you not think that fruit will bring 
ten or fifteen per cent more when brought in and sold, 
in quart boxes or baskets,than in that way. 

Mr. President. That may be, but the expense of 
handling, transportation, &c., is so much less that I 
can afford to lose that. Chicago fruit dealers prefer. 
half bushel boxes. I sell currants in the same way; 
gooseberries I put up and sbip in sacks. 

Mr. Saxton. Mr. Knox, of Pittsburgh, ships to 
New York and the Eastern cities in quart boxes, and 
his fruits arrive in excellent condition and bring\the 
highest market prices. if 

r. President. I obtain satisfactory prices for my 
fruit. My strawberries bring me from four to eight 
dollars per bushel, according to the supply in market. 

Mr. Kelley. How do your gooseberries look? 

Mr. President. Not promising. I gave mine no 
attention, because the excessive high price in sugar 
for the last few years has made them rather dull sale. 
My currants promise fine. The Red and White 
Dutch are the most profitable, in fact the only kind 
that will pay. 

Mr. Cozzens. I have other varieties which are very 
productive ; some more so than the Red and White 
Dutch and equal to them in quality. 

Mr. Elliott, made boxes of half inch poplar stuff from 
four to six inches wide. Each box being of the ca- 
pacity of 72 cubic inches or thereabouts. In these 
he brought berries to market, and obtained much 
more for them than if he brought them in bulk. He 
had one fourth of an acre; picked 275 gallons Jast 
year of the same and realized from sales $175. . He 
is very careful in picking so as not to bruise or mash 
the berries. 

Mr. Elliott asked if any one had tried the Garnet 
Chili potato? 

Mr. Kelley had; the yield was equal to the peach. 
blows and the potatoes larger. 

Mr. Saxton. Has any one tried the Bulkey seed- 
li 


ng. 

Mr. Tice had tried the Chili, found them very pro- 
ductive, unusually large and of fine quality. He 
had the Bulkey for trial this year. 

Mr. Cozzens. Since last meeting I have more 
minutely examined my fruits to ascertain the effects 
of the frost. Small fruits are much injured. Pears 
much more damaged than supposed; damaged great- 
est near a woods stretching along the south side. 

Mr. Colman. The reason of that is the wind does 
not circulate so freely, being arrested by the woods 
and acalm ensues. ; 5 

Mr. Tice. How are your peaches? 

Mr. Cozzens. Plenty of peaches left for full crop, 
I think as far as the peaches are concerned I have 
sustained no injury. 

Mr. Tice. That is strange. 
have fared much worse than the pears 

Mr. Jordan. I think we have said enough of the 
People will infer that 
there will be no fruit, yet when the fruit season comes 
around there will be an abundance. People will in- 
fer that we knew nothing about it. . 

Mr. Tice. My own opinion is that the present sea- 
son will produce the finest crop of fruits ever raised 
in the State. The frost having reduced the hee 
what remains will be unusually fine, with partial fail- 
ures in some localities, 


Mr. Saxton. The reports of the effects of frosts in 
certain localities are valuable, because it will make 
us and fruit growers avoid those and similar localities. 

Mr. Kelly. I believe the committees on the de- 
structive frost of 1863-4 have not reported. I think 
some valuable information would be furnished by such 
report, showing injury and the success or failure of 
by okae treatment of the frosted trees or vines. 

‘On motion the Secretary was directed tocall the at- 
tention of the different committees to the fact that 
such reports were desirable. 


- 
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With me the peaches 
3 


Ihave sold small fruits for the last}, 


RURAL WORLD AND VALLEY FARMER. 





On motion the Society then adjourned to meet again 
at the office of the Missouri Land Company on Satur- 
day next, the 13th instant, at two o’clock, P. m. 

. JOHN H. TICE, Recording Secretary. 
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We call the attention of our readers to the 
card of W. W. Wheeler & Co., which appears 
in our advertising columns. Mr. W., formerly 
engaged in our office, has, in company with two 
other gentlemen,-opened. a Produce and Com- 
mission Store at No. 60 Third “St. in this city. 
Our friends may safely consign whatever they 
have for sale, in theshape of Fruits, Garden or 
Field Produce, to them, with the assurance that 
their consignments will be sold at the highest 
market rates, and their returns promptly made, 


Turnip Seed by mail. 


J, M. THORBURN & CO. 15 JOHN ST., 
NEW YORK, 


Offer their pure and selected Stocks of Turnip Seed by 
mail, postage prepaid at the following rates: 

Early White Dutch, ® oz. 10 cts., Bh $1 

German Teltow, « 20 « « 2 





Red Tup Strap Leaf, Se ee 1 
English White Globe, di. Mocs “ T5e. 
English White Norfolk, ot. SE ig 75e. 
Long White French, ici. die alate d 1 
Long White Tankard, eae Ss: = 1 
Yellow Stone, 7! “10 4 “ 1 
Golden Ball, extra fine, “«, i “ 1 
Yellow Aberdeen,  1@. 4 « 1 
Yellow Finland, tt  Wicesamag 2 50 
Dale’s Hybrid, : 7 oe. - 750. 
Improved Ruta Baga, oe 4 1 
Skirving’s va 9 “ 1 
Laing’s “ “« jo « “ 1 


Trade Price List of the above for dealers just publish- 
ed. Also, PURE LONG ORANGE CARROT SEED 
—can be sown in this latitude up to the first of July. 
15 cts, peroz.; $1.50 per lb. 

J. M. THORBURN & CO., 15 John St., New York. 
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THE THOROUGH-BRED STALLION 


“WATERLOO” 


Will stand the present season at the farm of 


W. W. HENDERSON, near BRIDGETON, Saint 
Louis County. Terms, $25 at time ofservice. 


Description—Waterloo is a beautiful Blood Bay, 
"152 hands high, ten years of age, and has left a record 
on the turf not to be surpassed. He ranks in the first 
class of racing horses, among such as Lexington, 
Revenue and Doubloon. 

Pgpigrse—Waterloo was sired by imp. Yorkshirv, 
he by St. Nicholas, he by Emelius. His dam by 
Glencoe, 2d dam Emerald by imp. Leviathan, 3d 
dam imp. Elisa by Rubens. 1t 


WM. W. WHEELER & CO. 


Commission Merchants 
AND DEALERS IN COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
No. 60 North Third St., 

Under Exchange Bank, opposite Post Office, 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


COLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD 
YALLEY FARMER: 


Published on the Ist and 15th of every month : 
Devoted to 
THE CULTIVATION OF FARM CROPS; 

THE ORCHARD, FRUIT, VEGETABLE 

AND FLOWER GARDEN; TO THE 

BREEDING AND MANAGEMENT OF 

ALL KINDS OF FARM STOCK; THE 

CARE OF POULTRY, THE APIARY, &C. 

It also contains a choice 
LITERARY & DOMESTIC DEPARTMENT, 
And gives practical information relating to all De- 

partments of Rural Life. 

The Rurat Wor tp will be thoroughly Western in 
all its instruction—giving to Western Farmers and 
Fruit Growers such information as will be a guide to 
them in this climate. 
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Terms--In Advance. 


SINGLE COPY, Six Months, $1.00 
ws 6 One Year, .00 
FOUR COPIES, 6.00 


And one copy free to every person sending a 
Club of Ten names and Fifteen Dollars. 
Address, 
NORMAN J. COLMAN, 
Proprietor of Rural World. 


Publication Office, 97 Chesnut St. Saint Louis, 
B. Bryan, PuBLisHer. Missouzi. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


$2 per square of 10 lines or an 








inch in depth, cash in advance. 


June 4. 
NOTICES BY THE PRESS, 


Of Colman’s Rural World. 


The Cape Girardeau (Mo.) Weekly Argus says 

We are in receipt of this valuable and neat semi- 
monthly journal, filled with a choice variety of well- 
written articles on husbandry, horticulture, fruit and 
vine growing, domestic economy, &c. 

The Dubuque Daily Herald says: 

“Colman’s Rural World” is filled with interesting 
and valuable matter, and should be taken by every 
farmer in the State, as its articles are particularly 
adapted for this climate, soil and temperature, which 
cannot be said of journals published in the eastern 
States, where the seasons and soil are different from 
ours. 

The Perryville [Mo.] Union says: 

This paper is conducted with ability and enterprise, 
and deserves the patronage of farmers. 


GOMMERCIAL. 
8ST. LOUIS WHOLESALE MARKET. 


Turspay Evening, May 23d. 

TOBACCO—Lower prices were offered for all grades. 
Sales 56 hhds, including 2 scraps at $1 60@2; 18 
green and damaged lugs from $3 60 to 4 80; 5 factory 
do from $4 90 to 5 60; 12 planters do from $6 to 8 30; 
6 common leaf from $9 10 to 13 50; 3 medium do 
from $14 25 to 17 75; 6 common manufacturing leaf 
from $17 to 20 50, and 4 good and fine do from 
$31 75 to 46; also, 9 boxes from $2 40 to $49 per 100 
pounds. 

HEMP—Market steady and firm. Sales 102 bales 
strictly prime undressed hemp at $130 50; 23 do com- 
mon do at $110; 10 tons covered hackled tow at $107, 
and 30 bales uncovered hackled tow, in lots, at $105 
per ton. ; 

COTTON—Sales 400 bales, including 147 bales, 
strictly middling and selected middling, in three lots 
at 46c; 134 do middlings, in lots, at 45e; 7 do do at 
4i}c; 71 du do at 44c; 9 dodo at 434c; 10 do do in 
cluding 1 bale of repacked, at 43c; 10 do low mid- 
dling at 40c, and 10 do ordinary at 37c per pound. 

FLOUR—Market dull, sales of 262 bbls double ex- 
tra, inspected, double-head-lined and delivered, at 
$6 75@6 80; 100 sacks do, inspected, double-head 
lined and delivered, at $3.75; 1,000 bbis single extra, 
in lots, inspected, double-head-lined and delivered, at 
$6 50; 200 do do, inspected, at $6 50, and 300 do fall 
my in lots, part delivered, at $5 50. 

HEAT—Market heavy. Sales 452 sacks choice 
fall at $1 60@1 62; 560 do strictly prime at $1 55@ 
1 58; 900 do prime at $1 50@I 5°; 44 do common fa 
at 1 374; 2000 do choice ciub, at $1 20; 1500 do 
spring at $1 124; 300 do do at $1 10, 

CORN—Choice corn was firm. Sales 558 sacks 
white at $1 024@I 03; 570 do white, a portion in 
second-hand sacks, at $1; 355 do white, in second- 
hand sacks, and mixed white, in new sacks, at 95c; 
300 do mixed white at 92}c; 150 do yellow at 90c; 
126 dodo at 85c; 516 do mixed at 80c. 

OATS—The market was very stiff on account of 
the small offerings. Sellers generally contended for 
55@58e, and a small lot 104 sacks brought 55c; but 
1,000 sacks to arrive immediately, were sold at 53c. 

BARLEY axp RYE—Barley was dull, sales, 97 
sacks spring at 574c, and a couple of small lots of fall 
at $1 20. There was no offerings of rye. 

HIDES—Flint are selling at 11@i2c, and green 
salted at 6c. 

POTATOES—Large decline in prices. Sales 30 
sacks common peachblows at $1 15 per bushel; 210 
bbls mixed and Jackson whites, in lots, at $2 25 per 
bbl; 40 do mixed at $2 40, and 120 do prime North- 
ern at $2 70@2 75. 

SEEDS—Fiax seed is steady at $1 80 per bushel, 
packages returned. We note sales of 10 bbls Hun- 
garian at $175, bbis in, and 14 do do at $1 65, bbls.in. 

HAY—Market rather quiet, and sales 196 bales 
prime timothy at $31; 320 do do, in lots, at $30, and 
51 do upland prairie at $21 per ton. 

GROCERIES—Sales from first hands at 31@32c 
for good to prime Rio. News of an advance in the 
East caused sellers to put up prices here }@}c, which 
checked business and but little coffee was sold to-day. 
Sugar, Louisiana from 14 to 17e; Muscovado at 14@ 
15c; Porta Rico at 17@174c.. Nochangein molasses. 
We i Hanna’s New Orleans syrup at 80, 63 and 
87c, bbls, hif-bbls and kegs; New York syrups at 
60@65c ; rice at 123}@15e, bags and choice Carolina 
in barrels. 

BUTTER—Country store packed is now quoted at 
25@300, aud dairy at 33@35c per tb, as in quality 
and order. 

EGGS—The supply is better, and the price is now 
quoted at 20 to 22c per doz, shipper’s count—the out- 
side rate for boxes. 

DRIED APPLES—Supplies are ample, but there is 
nodemand. The price is nominal at $1 50 to 2 50 
per bush, as in quality and order, 

WOOL—The new clip is beginning to come in, and 
meets with a steady demand and market. Buyers 
continue to pay 30c for unwashed, 40c for fleece wash- 
ed, and 50c per tb for tub washed. 


FEATHERS—Market inactive, and the price ranges 
from 35 to 45c per fb, as in quality. 

LIVE STOCK—In the past few days the supplies 
of all kinds have exceeded the demand, and the 
market has ruled dull andlower. Common Cattle are 
now quoted at 4@b5jic, fair and. good 6 to 7jc, prime 
at 74 to 72@8e, choice in a retail way at a fraction 
higher. Hogs dull, from 6 to 84c for good to choice; 
common at lower figures. 
ing from6 to 8@8}c per tb gross, as in quality. 
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ST. LOUIS HORSE AND MULE MARKET. 


[Report of sales at the Gothic Sale Stables for the 
week ending May 17, 1865.] 

The demand for fine carriage and buggy horses is 
improving daily. Sales for the week are 60 head, 
ranging - in price from $200 to 400 each. There has 
been a good demand for common horses for shipping 
South, at $125 to 150 each. Mares will sell at good 
prices. Large Mulesare in demand, and bring from 
$250 to 300 each—very few coming in. 

Auction sales for the past week were 98 head of 
horses, ranging in price from $20 to 160 each. One 
fine race stallion at $975; one sorrel do (Vandyke,) 
at $600; one brown mare at 750; one (Ch. S. Monta- 
bella,) at $200 ; one trotting mare at $265; one fine 





saddle horse at $370. 


















Sheep dull, the price rang- 
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> Price, from $10 to $25. 
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CKEYE, 


THE LEADING MACHINE OF ALL 


REAPERS M0 wi 


= 


= 
E> 





ERS. 


Bsa 


he success of the 


BUCKEYE 18 WITHOUT PARALLEL, 


And bas caused a perfect REVOLUTION in the manufacture of this class of machinery, Over 40,000 of 


them are in use in various parts of the United States. 
ground, side hills. marshes, or in any grass. 


meadows of the East, the marshes in Michigan, and the “Hog Wallow” Prairie in Texas. 


It is almost noiseless in operation; works well on any 


It was the first machine that successfully mowed the salt 


It is handled 


with such ease, that, in stumpy land and in orchards, it can be handled like a cart. IT HAS THE CUTTER 
BAR IN FRONT, giving the driver full view of his knives, and keeping him out of danger in case of runa- 


way teams, so as not to come in contact with the knives, which is the case by all machines having the cutter 
bar behind. Come and see this great Machine, or send for a catalogue. In addition to the above we offer 


our customers, the 


BUCKEYE HORSE HAY RAKE, 
The Hawkeye Corn Cultivator, 


See description in advertisement below. 


_ BLUNDEN, KOENIG & CO., Sole Agents, 
No. 56 North Second Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





The above cut represents a back view of this favor- 
ite machine, now acknowledged to be without a supe- 
rior, and wherever brought in competition with other 
cultivators it has taken the preference. 

The Hawkeye excels other cultivators.in its opera- 
tion on side hills, in the fact that the depth of the 
plows is altered instantly to accommodate them to 
uneven surfaces, such as dead furrows. 

It is also preferable to any other in stumpy or stony 
ground, as itis arranged’so that no material part of 
the cultivator can be injured when the shovels strike 
an obstruction. 

A pair of adjustable shields is farnished with each 
machine. 

Its simplicity, strength, and the ease with which it 
is managed, will commend it to all. 

Farmers in want of a cultivator, are requested to 
compare it: merits with others before purchasing. 

Send for circulars. 


BLUNDEN, KOENIG & CO., 
No. 56 North Second St., Saint Louis, Mo. 





\ BAROMETERS & THERMOMETERS, 


I wish to announce to my friends: and the readers 
of the “World” ix particular, that I have just receiv- 
ed a lot of the above-named instruments. A barom- 
eter is an indispensable article in every- household, es 
pecially to the farmer, as it indicates the exact change 
in weather—and if he only knew the usefulness of the 
instrument, he would not hesitate to pay a small sum 
for an article that will save hundreds of dollars. 

No. 114 Market St., 
JACOB BLATTNER, Optician. 








Nansemond Sweet Potato, 
AND OTHER PLANTS. 


plants after the 20th of April. 


9 Prices subject to change according to supply. 
Late Cabbage, 60 cts. B 100, $5.00 B 1000 
Celery, ae «6% hid 1.00 100 
Egg Plant, 25° « ad 1.50 “ 100 
Tomatoes, ied “¢, 1.00 “ 106 
Early Yellow Nansemond Sweet Potato, 60 cents 

100, $5 per 1000 


35 per 1000. 
pax-Time for setting Sweet Potatoes until first 


of July. 
PLANT & BRO., St. Louis, Mo. 





RICHARD C. LUDLOW, 
Manufacturer of 


WIRE CLOTH, WIRE GOODS, AND 


WIRE FOR FENCING, 
AND BALING HAY AND HEMP, 


59 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
[apl—ly] 


DR. WHITTIER, 
Longer located in St. Louis than any 


other Chronic Disease Physician. Office 65 St. 
Charles St., one square south of Lindell Hotel, Saint 
Louis. All Chronic, Virulent and Special - Diseases 
treated. Hours, 8 A.M.to8P.M. Confidential con- 
sultation free of charge. Call’ at office and receive 
Theory of Disease free. Communications by mail 
promptly answered. My Theory of all such diseases 
sent free for two 3 cent stamps, {aply 


WESTERN NURSERIES, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The proprietor offers for sale, at wholesale or re- 
tail, a large assortment of Fruit and Ornamental 
Trees, of most all kinds, and are of the best selected 
fruit fer the West, consisting of Apple, Peach, Pear, 








Fruits, Packing and shipping done in the best of or- 
der. Address the Proprietor, 223 Locust St. Saint 
Louis, Mo. [marltf] STEPHEN PARTRIDGE. 





FOR SALE—For half its original cost, a 2- 
horse Endless Chain Power and Wood Saw 
in complete order—has been but little used. Apply 
to Robert Buckley, on the Telegraph- Road, 1 ‘mile 
South-west of Jefferson Barracks, Mo. my15-2t 
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GET THE BEST. 


Cherry, Plum, Quince, Grapes, &c., and all Small- 


RURAL WORLD AND VALLEY FARMER. — 


PRICES *% 


REDUCED 


THE JOHN i 


MANNY! 


Improved 


REAPER & MOWER 


This machine, made at 


Rockford, Ilis., 


Is especially adapted to the wants of the 
FARMERS OF THE WEST. 


As a Combined Reaper & Mower, 


It hassenjoyed an excellent reputation for years; yet 
it has progressed in improvements till the 


Improved Jno. H. Manny 


At this time so far excels that made several years ago, 
that the farmer acquainted only with the old machine, 
must see and witness the work of the new Improved 
John ,H. Manny to fully realize its superiority. A 


SHLE-RAKE 


Has been added to the machine, which works with n 
steady motion, free of jerks, requiring lees power to 
operate it than that of any other rake. It is control- 


led by the driver who regulates the size of the bun- 
Price $225, freight to be added. 


dles. 





“THE HAND RAKE 
Is unsurpassed by any other machine in point of work 


—apd it is considered an easy job to fork the grain 
off the machine. Prices $175 or $185, freight to be 
| added. 


The John H. Manny Self- 
Rake and Hand Rake, 


Are both combined machines, and 
will mow as well as reap. 


The late improvements consist in part as follows: 


We shall be prepared to furnish the following Two sizes bevel gearing. 


Enlarged drive and grain wheels. 

Adjustable seat for driver. 

Adjustable support and spring seat for forker. 
Iron cutter bar and new guard. 

Balance wheel, new pitman, hollow wrist pin. 
Wide boxes for journals. 

New arrangement of lever, 

Double shive for reel. 


Late Red Nansemond Sweet Potato, 60 cents % 100,| Patent adjustable gathering divider. 





= 


Notwithstanding that the 


MOWER 


OF THE IMPROVED JOHN H. MANNY 
COMBINED MACHINE, 


Is in every respect sufficiewtt: for cutting all kinds of 
grass, a separate and distinct 


John H, Manny Mower, 


Is made, to keep pace with the requirements of the 
farmers. Price, $125, freight to be added. 


BURSON’S GRAIN BINDER, 


Can be had. withthe John H. Manny Machine. 
Farmers be sure that you get the 
JOHN H. MANNY REAPER & MOWER, 
If you wish to get a machine that 
will surely cut your grain 
and grass. 
Jar Send fora pamphlet and further particulars. 


WW. FE. PHNN 9 


Agent, 
No, 15 Vine Street, between Main and Second, 
ST. LOUIS; MO, 
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P. M. PINCKARD, 
STATIONER, PRINTER & BOOKBINDER, 
Nos. 78 and 80 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Invites the attention of Booksellers, Country Mer- 
ehants, School Teachers and others, to his full and 
complete’ stock of SCHOOL BOOKS, WRITING 
PAPERS, BLANK BOOKS, PHOTOGRAPH AL- 
BUMS, MASONIC BOOKS AND BLANKS, FAM- 
ILY BIBLES, STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, RE- 
LIGIOUS AND MISCELLANEOUS, SUNDAY 
SCHOOL BOOKS, HYMN BOOKS, PRAYER 
BOOKS, &C, 

I have for sale 


Sorgho or the Northern Sugar Plant, 
By Isaac A. Hedges, 12 mo. cloth. Price, sent by mail, 
75 cents. 

County Offices supplied with Blank Books and Sta- 
tionery, at reasonable rates. Blank Books of any re- 
quired pattern made to order, at short notice. 

BOOK AND JOB PRINTING of every description 
neatly executed. : 

fe Orders by mail will receive prompt attention 
and will be filled at as low figures as if the purchaser 
were present. Address orders to 

P. M. PINCKARD, 
Nos. 78 and 80 Pine street, St. Louis, Mo. 


. 








THE CELEBRATED 


Craig Microscope 


Combines instruction with amusement, 
and lasts a lifetime. The best, simplest, 
cheapest and most powerful microscope 
in the world. Gotten up on an entirely 
new principle. A beautiful gift to old or 
young. Magnifies nearly 10,000 times—a power equal 
to complicated twenty dollar microscopes. The only 
instrument which requires no focal adjustment, there- 
fore can be used by every one—even by children.— 
Adapted to the family circle as well as scientific use. 
Shows the adulterations in food, animals in water, 
globules in blood and other fluids, tubular structure 
of hair, claws on a fly’s foot, and in fact there is no 
end to the number of objects which can be examined 
in it. Liberal discount at wholesale. Agents wan- 
ted everywhere. Send forcirculars. Price only $2.50; 
beautiful mounted objects $1.50 per dozen. 

The Pocket Novelty Microscope, companion to the 
Craig, represented in the above cut, for examining 
living insects, seeds, cloth, skin, wool, bank bills, 
flowers, leaves, &c. &c., is a compact and handy in- 
strument. Price only $2. 

Also, the new and beautiful folding Bellevue Stere- 
ocope, which magnifies pictures large and life-like. 
Price $3. Choice Stereoscopic Views $3 per dozen. 
Any of the above instruments will be sent prepaid on 
receipt of price. Address, N.WOLCOTT, P. 0. box 
1035, Chicago, Ill. 4t-junel 








R. 8S. King. B. M. Million. 
KING & MLLLION, 

Zs Agents for the sale of -GQ 
Missouri and Illinois Lands, 
No. 39 Pine st., first door east of Third, St. Louis, Mo, 

: Will attend to the 
Payment of Taxes for Non-resident Land Own- 
ers. Commission Reasonable. 
For sale—MISSOURI & ILLINOIS LAND, im- 
proved and unimproved, in quantities to suit 
purchasers. 





GEO HUSMANN. Cc. C. MANWARING: 
HERMANN NURSERY. 
HUSMANN & MANWARING, Proprietors, 
HERMANN, MO. 

Having much increased our business, we take pleas- 
ure in calling the attention of our friends, and the 
public generally, to our large and complete assort- 
ment of Fruit and Ornamental Trees and Shrubs com- 

prising the choicest varieties of 
Apples, Pears, standard and dwarf; Cherries, standard 

and dwarf; Peaches, Plums, Apricots, Almonds, 

Quinces, Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, Rasp- 
berries, Strawberries, Blackberries, Shade 
and Ornamental Treesand Shrubs, Ever-- 
greene, Vines and Creepers, Roses, 
ablias, and other Plants, Scions cf 
Fruit Trees, Cuttings and Seedlings 
of Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, &c. 

Most of the varieties were tested here, and have 
proved successful in our soil and climate, and all are 
warranted true to name. 

We would call the special attention of Grape Grow- 
ers to our large assortment of native hardy grapes, 
comprising over sixty of the choicest varieties, which 
we have spared no pains nor cost to procure from the 
most reliable sources. Many of them have been test- 
ed here, aud all will be tested in the open vineyard, 
and we shall recommend none until we have found 
them successful. This we may now confidently do 


Concord, they having been tested beyond a doubt. 
Descriptive Catalogues sent gratis to all applicants. 
Orders directed to us personally or to our local 

agents, will be promptly and carefully filled. 

, * HUSMANN & MANWARING. 
Hermann, Sept. 1859. 


DRAIN TILE. 


I am erecting an extensive TILE and PIPE Works 





west of 14th Street Depot, and expect to be able to 
furnish Drain Tile of my own make in Aprilor-May, 
manufactured upon the most approved machines, and 
at the following rates at the factory : 
Price per 1000 feet. . 
Size, i inch bore, ve e@i5\ all irreg- 
é 


~ 2¢| - ulars 
3 “ 40\° double 
4 - 60) price of 
5 “ 80] straight 
6 24 126; pipe. 


And until I am able to supply the demand at my own 
factory, I will receive and fill orders for any sized 
Tile at 10 per cent. above Joliet prices, and cost of 
transportation and breakages—they having appointed 
me sole agent for their Works, in St. Louis. 





ddress, H. M. THOMPSON, 
Office im rearof Post Office, .. - Box 3459. 
[marl-8t] 








with Norton’s Virginia, Herbemont, Missouri. and. 


at 16th Street and Pacific Railroad, only 2 squares: 
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This justly celebrated machine, resting on its own merits alone, has.secured the popularity 
which it now enjoys. Unrivalled in the field, faultless in construction, uniting strength, dura- 
bility and efficiency, it has deservedly won the reputation of THE BEST TWOU-WHEELED 


MACHINE INVENTED! 


{ (NAAN 


AS A Mow BR, The advantages of Purchasing 
IT DEFIES COUPETITION! A MACHINE WADE IN ST. LOUIS, 
AND AS A REAPER, Should not be ovetlooked. “ Send in your orders early, For particulars and prices send for 


Circulars. 


IT STANDS w ITHOUT AWN | EQUAL, Office, corner of Sacer pee —— a oe Ave. and Sande Sts. 
BARNUM, FENNER & CO., 








































MO. AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE&SEED STORE| §t. Louis Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
No. 26 South Main Street, Saint Louis, Mo., Opposite Merchants’ Exchange, : 
Between Market and Walnut Sts., [SIGN OF THE GOLDEN YORE). [Bstablished 1865, by Wm. M..Plant.] 
Wholesaie ‘and Retail Dealers in all kinds of pax>- SIGN OF THE GILT PLO W..s64 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, Wo. 25 NORTH MAIN STRHHT, 
Aino; Garden; Grass snd-2 tld: Sanus Also, No. 203 NORTH FOURTH SHEET (Ph es a a ts), & 204 BROADWAY 
s 80, oO. ; ronting on tw ets), ’ 
CHAMPION SELF: HAND RAKING 7. Oi 
< _ 
Reapers and Mowers and Single Mowers. li PLA ANT & BROTHER, 
Agr vases seerthteng, ie sealiae weed pr Yi adhe neste CHAMPION Wholessle and Retail Dealers in and Manufacturers’ Agents tor! the Sale of 
OF T 
: Plan 
Haworth's Pratrig Staveqouble check: row. corm Zreme) AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINES, 
— i Soak wr s eather an ubber Belting, Hose, am Packing 
Eg : sGmse . os HOWE’S STANDARD SOALES. 
s&s h & ie > A =2£| PEARCE’S PLANTATION COTTON SPINNERS. 
Fs a fates Fi iB, s@- WOOL CARDING MACHINES, COACH SCREWS, STORE TRUCKS; .so4 
3 5 2 Be a ot CISTERN, DEEP WELL, ENGINE AND CHAIN PUMPS; &C. 
ali es". ,85-| Krauser’s Improved Portable Cider Mill and Press 
ay, A yp? G 5 . : : 
a: ) = 2.325 22| SUGAR CANE MILLS & JUICE EVAPORATORS. 
ZEQs sae e -B ee Bb Cotton Gins, Hand and Power Corn Shellers. 
PS 2 ir \ SA se r| o ad 8 BD Smith’s Patent-Cast Cast-Stee]l Plow. : 
3 Oo 3 75 WS E 3.3 | Deere’s Moline and Tobey & Anderson’s Peoria steel Plows. 
¥ 
of fy sehb ee?” &|starrords’ tu Sully Cultivator, 
A <n ES 5 an 8. Sucker State 2-horse sulky Cultivator. 
as 238 22 & | Selby’s double check row CORN PLANTER. 
aaa 88 cer “8 McGaffey’s double check row or drill Corn Planter. Brown’s Ills. double check row Corn Planter 
3 i = S28 3738 a : Kirby’s American Iron Reaper and Mower. 
3 222 2382 Hubbard’s 2-wheel hinge-bar Mower. 
S - fan on 355 3 Es d | Sulky and Revolving Horse Hay Rakes, 
é Oy fe died 2 Palmer's Excelsior Horse Hay Hoisting Fork. 
= A wa P 28 ee lic Palmer’s Revolving Hay Stacking. Machine. 
'7 —<r pe E28 3]. Also, a full su upply of Warranted Fresh and Genuine 
« 242622: © |GARDEN, GRASS & OTHER SEEDS, growth of 1864. 
eceg° soe All of which we offer at the lowest possible CASH PRICES. 
it ot Fite Call and get Illustrated Catalogue furnished Grati 
Send for Catalogues—furnished gratis. A valuable roaiist dn SORGHII for free and ge ustra ogue furnis ratis, ' 
ARNUM, FENNER & CQa,,) 8. rosie, 00, stay, 206. PLANT & BRO. 
NO. 26 SOUTH MAIN ST,\SAINT LOUIS, MO. 7 Le 








